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are diverting only four German and eleven Italian divisions. It is 


T last winter is beginning to take charge in Russia, and under 
A its onslaught and the influence of events elsewhere Germany 
will soon pass from the offensive to the defensive. Though there 
has been little official news about the campaign in the north, the 
Russians appear to have had more success than had been realised, 
to judge by the German News Agency’s statement that Soviet 
troops hold the citadel of Schliisselburg—a key position for the 
German army east of Leningrad. In Stalingrad the fighting has 
dwindled into local actions, in which on the whole the Russians have 
had the best of it. Only in the Caucasus are the Germans still 
pressing the offensive heavily, but by means of spirited counter- 
attacks they are being held both north-east of Tuapse in the west, 
and in the Nalchik region in the central Caucasus. But winter is 
not the only ally which will soon lessen the pressure upon the 
Soviet armies. The Axis have now a long southern flank menaced 
by Anglo-American forces, and Germany must prepare against 
attacks which might be directed on France, or Italy, or Greece, 
as well as upon occupied territory near to England; and in view 
of the necessity of being able to reinforce any threatened point 
quickly it is doubtful if she will dare to tie up too many troops 
in Russia or too much transport for use on her spun-out lines of 
communication there. Indeed, the need for transport elsewhere, 
apart from other considerations, may compel the Germans to shorten 
their lines in Russia. The more active second front of which M. 
Stalin has been speaking has come, and should very quickly affect 
the situation in the East. It is known that the Germans are ex- 
pecting a Russian winter offensive in the centre or the north. It 
is certain that they will have no restful winter, there or elsewhere. 


M. Stalin’s Review of the War 


There are two points in M. Stalin’s speech at Moscow last week 
which specially affect Russia’s Allies. One was his insistence upon 
the absence of an Allied second front in Europe; the other was 
his equally firm assurance that all the members of the Anglo-Soviet- 
American coalition will stand together against the common enemy. 
The first point occupied a great part of his speech. He elaborated 
the argument that the main reason for the successes of the Germans 
in Russia was that the absence of a second front in Europe enabled 
them to transfer all their spare reserves from West to East; and 
he even suggested that—by their operations in Egypt—the Allies 


difficult to understand this depreciatory account of the Allied effort, 
since M. Stalin well knows that many of the German divisions 
which “occupy” Western countries are kept there by the threat 
from Britain, that Allied air forces on the Western front alone are 
containing nearly half the operational strength of German fighters, 
that the United Nations are actively engaging Japan, which other- 
wise would probably attack Russia in the rear, and last, but not 
least, Britain and America are bearing almost the whole brunt of a 
global war at sea and thereby safeguarding supplies essential to 
Russia. M. Stalin must also have known of the vast preparations 
which were being made for the expedition to French Africa. But 
if he has been less than generous to the Allies, and especially to this 
country, which for a year bore almost the whole weight of the war 
before Russia became involved at all, there is nothing to qualify the 
confident view he takes of the effective co-operation of all the Allies, 
and the “progressive rapprochement” which he observes between 
them. He spoke of Mr. Churchill’s visit and the Anglo-Soviet 
Alliance, and expressed his belief that ideological differences do not 
bar the way to common action. 


Hitler in Adversity 


The eve of the anniversary of the 1923 Putsch when Hitler was 
addressing his party members at Munich was also the day of the 
American landings in French Africa—an event quickly following 
the decisive rout of the enemy forces in Egypt. It was not a happy 
occasion for a party celebration, and it is not surprising that it taxed 
the oratorical resources of the leader. It is a sorry figure that Hitler 
cuts when he is faced with reverses. In the past Mr. Churchill has 
had to face critical audiences when things were going badly. What 
a difference in attitude and character. On such occasions the British 
Prime Minister has frankly admitted the gravity of the situation, and 
steeled his audience to the necessity of repairing it. Hitler, on the 
contrary, resorts to unconvincing lies. The defeat of Rommel’s 
army in Africa is spoken of as if it had been no more than one 
of the backward and forward movements of Libyan warfare, instead 
of an unexampled rout. He excuses the failure at Stalingrad as if he 
had never seriously contemplated the city’s capture. He gives 
the total of the German dead as 350,000, a figure grotesquelv 
below the lowest reliable estimate. Hitler has often professed his 
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belief in the use of masterly lies, but his lies last Sunday were not 
masterly. They showed him at his weakest, and under the influence 
of fear—a fear which revealed itself in his repeated assertion that 
he would never capitulate. So it has come to that. Hitler not 
only begins to see the possibility of disaster before him, but he 
shouts about it deliriously like Macbeth confronted with the ghost 
of Banquo. It is hard to believe that either soldiers or civilians can 
have gained reassurance from this high-pitched, hysterical outpour- 
ing, or that it has not disturbed soldiers who are under his supreme 
command. The most rational part of his speech was that in which 
he made a virtue of necessity, saying there would be no more peace 
offers, no compromise. 


Indian Conversations 

Various negotiations are going on in India, but it is not very 
clear where any of them will lead. The Council of the Moslem 
League, at its meeting on Tuesday, pressed the Pakistan issue more 
to the fore than ever, and made no move suggesting any kind 
of rapprochement with Congress. But after the meeting Mr. Jinnah 
and Mr. Rajagopalachari had a prolonged conversation. It is stated 
that the Government would not refuse the Madras leader’s request 
for a passport and a passage to England if he pressed for it, but 
it is not very clear what good purpose the journey would serve 
unless Mr. Rajagopalachari is in a position to bring with him 
assurances, such as there is no reason to believe he yet possesses, 
from representative Indian leaders. He could not, indeed, obtain 
these without a discussion with Mr. Gandhi. The Government of 
India has not permitted any visits to Mr. Gandhi so far, but it 
would be unfortunate if facilities were refused to Mr. Rajagopal- 
achari. It is true that India is at present quiet. It is true that the 
almost (but not quite) completely Indianised Viceroy’s Council is 
giving evidence of both harmony and efficiency. It is doubtful 
whether India’s military or industrial effort is being seriously 
weakened by political discontent. But no one could regard the 
situation in India as satisfactory, and if Mr. Rajagopalachari claims 
that a reasonably representative National Government in India 
could be formed, even without the participation of Congress, he 
is entitled at least to a respectful hearing. But many considerations 
would have to be weighed before a decision to ignore Congress 
was taken. It is as difficult to go on without it as with it. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s Visit 

All who listened to Mrs. Roosevelt’s broadcast last Sunday were 
impressed by ‘her strong, sympathetic account of what she had 
seen in this country and by her insistence on the need for a 
continued effort after the war to think on international lines and 
take the direction of the world out of the hands of timid souls and 
self-seekers. It is reassuring to think that hers may be the 
authentic voice of an America allied with us in the future as well 
as in war. She has been a welcome representative of the President 
and her country in our midst, sparing no pains to become acquainted 
with all sorts of people and to see them at their war-stations. She 
spoke especially of the part that women are taking in the work of 
winning the war, and the hope that lies in the acceptance of 
responsibility by them and by young people. Her presence has 
served to create a new personal contact with the United States. By 
her understanding and tact she has been able to do something that 
no ambassador or statesman can aim at doing, and not for this 
country only, but doubtless also for her own, whose people will 
have followed the accounts of her journey and will certainly hear 
of the impressions she has formed. 


Industry and Reconstruction 

Organised labour, acting through the trade unions, has long ago 
produced its programme of reconstruction for industry ; for Labour 
the hope has always been in Socialism. It was only to be expected 
that the other side of industry, representing management, should 
put forward an alternative plan, under which it needed no great 
insight to foresee that private enterprise—or at least a direct 
derivative of private enterprise—would be preserved. Such a plan 
is set forth in A National Policy for Industry, a pamphlet bearing 
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the signatures of 120 distinguished leaders of British industry. Th 
tone of the document is one of enlightenment and _ reasonab, 
reform. It states with frankness the case for private enterprise an 
the preservation of the profit incentive in a reconstructed Britaiz 
It emphasises the threefold responsibility of productive industry » 
the consuming public, to employees and to shareholders, and 
the necessity that it should be animated by a spirit of service to th 
community as a whole. It fully recognises the beneficent part tha 
is to be played by trade unions and works councils, and require 
provision for adequate wages, health, holidays, pensions, education, 
housing, unemployment and a State system of family allowance 
The inevitable reaction of some critics will be to exclaim, “We 
fear the Greeks, especially when they bring gifts.” Such suspicion 
cannot be simply dismissed as groundless, especially when 
remember that self-seeking employers are not incapable of sheltering 
behind the good intentions of disinterested employers. Yet it js 
no small thing to get from the management side of industry ; 
manifesto which recognises the need of providing a master plan fy 
industry as a whole, and at the same time of stating in exact term 
its obligations to the workers and consumers. 


Centralised Control 

It is when it comes to the planning of the machinery tha 
A National Policy for Industry at once finds itself on difficult ground 
Much of what it requires would doubtless become necessary under 
any reconstruction policy, whether under Socialism, or Capitalis 
Democracy, or a compromise between the two. If we assume, as this 
manifesto does, that we must pursue the traditional road of evolu 
tionary progress, then those who have realised the importance o 
rationalisation will find it difficult to resist the argument for sectional 
associations of industry ; and the evidence of the coal industry—t 
take a single example—suggests that it might be impossible to make 
such associations effective unless individual concerns are compelled 
to join them. (Are we not already on the slippery slope away from 
laissez-faire?) From the formation of such sectional organisations 
the next logical step is that put forward—the setting up of a Central 
Council of Industry representative of the whole of industry. Even 
though at every stage of the argument we are reminded of the duty 
to serve all sections of the nation, including consumers, uneasiness 
grows when we consider the vast powers it is proposed to confer on 
this Central Council of Industry, notwithstanding there lies behind 
it an Industrial Tribunal appomted by the Government to which 
appeals may be made. We seem to be approaching the formation 
of a State within a State, with the captains of industry as benevolent 
rulers. Here indeed is an alternative to the Socialism of the 
Socialists ; but under it, with the controls imposed from within, 
what is happening to that private enterprise, that individual initiative, 
which ex hypothesi were so essential to efficiency? The case for 
so much control comes rather near being a case for State control— 
in some industries at any rate. 


Treatment for Venereal Disease 

The recent increase in this country of venereal disease—a danger 
which was foreseen under the conditions imposed by the war— 
has necessitated the new Defence Regulation, made by the Minister 
of Health, under which it will be possible in certain cases to compel 
persons suffering from it to undergo medical treatment. These 
diseases, as is now well known, can be quickly cured if taken in 
time, and properly treated, and the propaganda for persuading 
persons to undergo voluntary treatment at clinics worked well in 
peace time, and had gone far towards the elimination of the evil. 
But this is not enough under war-time conditions. Compulsion 
would be out of the question if it was a matter which concerned 
only the patients themselves. But wherever there is danger of 
communicating the infection to others the position is quite different. 
The procedure under the Regulation is cautious—perhaps too 
cautious. It requires that at least two separate patients under 
treatment for venereal disease should name the same person as the 
suspected source of their infection before compulsory action can 
be taken. This is an evil which must be attacked firmly in the 
public interest, and it is by no means certain that the Regulation 
goes as far as it should do. 
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THE GRAND DESIGN 


HE transformation which the face of the war has undergone 

in no more than ten days conunues. The inspiring news of 
the American landings in North Africa in the midst of the ex- 
hilaration which the achievements of the Eighth Army had provoked 
Joses none of its tonic effect through the reactions it has elicited 
on the Axis side. In Hitler’s decision to occupy Vichy France 
there is nothing to be regretted. It is easier to see what he loses 
than what he gains by such a step. He has imposed a new call 
on his army. Troops for the newly-occupied area will have to 
be drawn from some source where they can ill be spared, whether 
it be Northern France or Germany itself, or even, by some process 
of substitution, from Russia. The general effect can only be to 
rally mew sections of the French nation to the Allies. If re- 
sistance in Morocco and Algeria had not ended before Hitler 
made his move that move would have settled the matter, for while 
some regard might be paid, and was, to orders emanating from 
Pétain as a Marshal of France, all grounds for allegiance to the 
Marshal disappeared when he was stripped by Hitler—in open 
breach of the Armistice terms—of even the little brief authority 
he still retained. But, in fact, Marshal Pétain himself no longer 
desires France’s African colonies to resist the Allies. It is against 
Hitler’s action, not the Allies’, that he is now protesting, and calling 
on all Frenchmen to support him. To what open acts of re- 
sistance, and consequent slaughte: of an unarmed population, that 
may lead we have yet to see, but it is hard to believe that any 
Frenchman would stand idly by and watch the hated and despised 
Italians possessing themselves of Nice. 

The Grand Design, it is clear, is still unfolding. Its opening 
chapters have been of a brilliance beyond all hope or expectation. 
Synchronisation has been perfect, and the secrecy with which 
operations of a majestic magnitude were planned was such that 
the enemy was taken completely unawares, and the whole of 
Morocco and Algeria, apart from a few unimportant pockets of 
resistance, capitulated in less than four days in the absence of 
any Axis reinforcements. The belated arrival of German troops 
in Tunisia promises only to furthe: the fundamental Allied aim of 
eliminating Germans. We are familiar with pincer-tactics as a 
German speciality. The pincers in North Africa today are in 
other hands. Rommel, unless some miracle intervenes to save 
him, will be gripped by their remorseless jaws, and the ex- 
pulsion of every German from African soil, a consummation hardly 
imaginable ten days ago, is an operation that may well be com- 
pleted in a month. That depends no doubt on what resistance 
German air-borne troops can organise in Tunis or elsewhere, and 
with the history of Crete for warning that menace must not be 
completely disregarded. But conditions in Tunis are very different 
from those in Crete. The Allies have complete naval and air 
supremacy in North Africa and the seas about its shores, and with 
the collapse of the defence in Casablanca and Oran they should 
have adequate ground forces available to settle the fate of any 
air-borne Germans. There may be sabotage at Bizerta and else- 
where before they arrive, but anything like prolonged resistance 
seems unlikely. 

But while the breathless development of events sweeps the 
mind always forward, time must be spared to consider the greatness 
and significance of the successes already harvested. Their im- 
mediate strategic consequences are plain. Assuming that the 
complete occupation of North Africa is in immediate prospect, 
the Allies will forthwith have it in their power to deliver air-attacks 
on every mile of the Axis-occupied coast in and around the 
Mediterranean from Crete to Marseilles, and to threaten Sardinia, 
Sicily and Italy itself with invasion. The Mediterranean—mare 


nostrum—will be reopened as the normal highway to the east. 
The steady flow of food-supplies from Northern Africa to France, 
partly for the benefit of Frenchmen, more for the benefit of 
Germans, has already ceased. The last serious breach in the 
Allied blockade of the countries controlled by Hitler is closed. 
Italy’s position becomes a tragi-comedy, for that duped and guilty 
nation is doomed to be battered ceaselessly by either its present 
enemies or its present ally ; whatever turn the war may take, 
it must inevitably plunge Mussolini’s unhappy subjects into still 
deeper misery and degradation. But inspiring as are the suc- 
cesses standing already to the Allies’ credit, more reassuring still 
is the evidence of patient and far-sighted planning on a spacious 
scale disclosed by President Roosevelt on Tuesday. The decision 
to substitute an offensive in Africa for a second front in Europe 
as the main task of 1942 was hard to take, but its justification is 
already established, and the systematic efficiency with which every 
detail of operations stretching from E] Alamein to Agadir was 
planned is of immensely hopeful omen for that phase of the 
war which follows “the end of the beginning.” The art of 
planning is shown to be no monopoly of Hitler’s. 


That still does not mean that the beginning of the end is at 
hand. Hard fighting in many theatres still lies ahead. In par- 
ticular the lines of communication on which the forces in French 
North Africa must depend for their supplies will be exposed in- 
evitably to concentrated U-boat attack. But where offensive 
measures can be concentrated so can defensive, and the balance 
need not be heavily tilted against us. It will be imperative to 
secure possession of Dakar, but that should be effected without a 
fight, for there is no France today, except a completely occupied 
France, to which any French possession can profess loyalty. The 
last obstacle, incidentally, should now be removed to an occupation 
by Allied forces of Djibuti on the other side of Africa, a step which 
would give our ally the Emperor of Ethiopia that access to the 
sea on which his country always depended till war cut the 
port off. Under what flag French Africa, from Madagascar to 
Morocco, will range itself is uncertain. In one sense the matter 
is not urgent. The local administrations continue, and daily life 
should flow on much as usual. But it is important to make it 
unmistakably clear that no Allied statesman or soldier desires to 
see French Africa less French or less free in any single particular 
than it was before 1939. The hope is that it may be regarded as 
in full alliance with us. General Giraud is there to organise a 
French army, and some association, it may be hoped, will be estab- 
lished at an early date between him and General de Gaulle, to 
whose courage and resolution in keeping Free French forces in 
the field since those fatal days in May, 1940, Mr. Churchill paid 
so warm and well-merited a tribute at the Mansion House on 
Tuesday. Vast areas of French Equatorial Africa fly the flag of 
Lorraine. There can and must be no kind of competition between 
the two administrations. 

For the rest the immediate course of the war will depend to 
some extent on the effect of recent events on the Axis Powers. 
Not only their military power but their propaganda-machine has 
received a blow from which there can be no recovery, for while 
skill in framing popular appeals and exhortation goes for some- 
thing it has been made abundantly manifest during these three 
searching years that success in propaganda depends up to 80 or 90 
per cent. on success in military operations. At last we shall be able 
to talk to the world, and most of all to countries like India, with 
effect. And that power which Goebbels has so long commanded he 
must largely lose. He has no possibility of disguising the defeat in 
Egypt, and as little of explaining away the immensity of the 
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achievement of the Allies in organising the expedition to North 
Africa and transporting it thither in ships which the U-boats were 
supposed to have sunk long ago. Hitler spoke last week of new 
strokes against the Allies. If he had it in his power to deal them 
he would have dealt them before today. This is not a stage of 
the war in which any weapon can be held in reserve for an hour. 
All Germans not completely and irremediably duped by propa- 
ganda have no doubt realised that Germany cannot win the war, 
but they have hardly reached the stage of realising that Germany 
must lose it. They can still hope for a peace that will leave her 
predominant in Europe and in possession of large parts of the 
territories that she has overrun. Till that idea is eradicated the 
war will continue with increased intensity. The creation of a new 
front in Western Europe in 1943 may or may not be necessary. 
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That depends partly on whether the Russians, even after the; 
unimaginable eighteen months’ ordeal, can wear down the Germap; 
this winter as they did last. There are no convincing ground 
for believing that German morale is as yet near its breaking. 
point, though Italian undoubtedly is, but the strain on Germany; 
military machine, her transport-system, her man-power and he 
food-supplies in the months immediately ahead may well hay 
cumulative effects that will make the ultimate collapse as sudden 
as in 1918. For that development we can well afford to wait. The 
course of the Allies is clear, to intensify rather than relax their 
preparations, to strike with the maximum of speed and force 
everywhere, to consolidate understanding and co-operation between 
themselves still further, till the end of the beginning becomes no 
merely the end of the beginning but the victorious end itself. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE British public has had so much news to hearten it this 

week that it could hardly find time to discriminate between its 
satisfactions. Yet half-consciously, half-subconsciously, it has 
always, I think, given the Egyptian news first place. And rightly. 
It was not merely that in eastern North Africa it was primarily a 
British show and in western North Africa primarily an American 
show, though that, no doubt, went for something. It was not merely 
that ths Egyptian triumph was gained at heavy cost (for 13,000 
casualties cannot be regarded lightly, inconsiderable though the figure 
is compared with the enemy’s), and as the result of brilliant strategy 
and tactics, while in Morocco amazing organisation and complete 
surprise overwhelmed what half-hearted resistance there was. All 
that played its part, but first and foremost what we are experiencing 
now is relief at last from the anxieties and frustrations that have 
beset us regarding Libya since Wavell’s first spectacular advance 
was followed by the hardly less spectacular retreat in 1940. First 
came the conviction, supported by many war-correspondents, that 
the campaign in Libya could only swing like a pendulum, which 
would never swing far enough either way to be decisive. Then 
followed the shock of this summer when, after the still unexplained 
disaster of June 13th, it swung so far eastward as nearly to hit Suez. 
Now the swing is the other way, and no one doubts that it will 
hit Tripoli, unless, as is likely enough, Tripoli is already in Allied 
hands before Montgomery can get there. At any rate, it will hit 
Benghazi, and that is quite good enough. The public is quite right 
to put Egypt first. * * * * 


Mr. Churchill’s tribute, at the Mansion House, to President 
Roosevelt as the author of the whole great enterprise in Morocco 
and Algiers lends force to one comment an American here has 
made to me. The Congressional elections took place last week and 
resulted in a moral defeat—but for half-a-dozen votes in the. House 
an actual defeat—for the Democrats. The Republicans’ chief 
accusation-was that the war was not being waged with sufficient 
vigour. The voting was on November 3rd. If it had been on 
November oth, the day after the North African news was published, 
the Democrats would have swept the field. If a day before 
November 3rd the President had felt able to give even a guarded 
hint of what was in prospect the decision in dozens of electoral 
areas might have been different. He knew that—and kept rigorously 
silent. He had, of course, no choice, but his attitude in such 
circumstances deserves some appreciative recognition. A _ rather 
different tribute is due to Mr. Churchill himself. If ever a man 
had justification for rounding on the critics who have been snapping 
and snarling at his heels for months about a Second Front it was 
the Prime Minister. If he had devoted to them a single biting 
sentence in his speech on Wednesday the House of Commons would 
have greeted it with a tumult of cheers. Actually he spoke no such 
word. The Prime Minister is not a rancorous man. 

* * * * 

It must have frequently been observed that persons of a certain 
type, morally as white as driven snow, are possessed of an amiable 
weakness for putting strings of letters after their names. Since 
this is so harmless an aberration—if Mr. Pickwick liked being 
G.C.M.P.C., why not?—I should like to be of what use I can 


by trying to indicate how a limited financial outlay in this 
field will go farthest. You can, to begin with, become a Fellow 
of the Zoological Society for quite a modest subscription and no 
questions asked—or very few. That gives you an F.Z.S. The Roya 
Geographical Society supplies an F.R.G.S.—that and an F.R.HistS, 
which is granted without any searching stipulations about historical 
knowledge, being particularly serviceable adornments (not without 
their pecuniary value) to persons engaged in instruction in com- 
mercial colleges and similar institutions. This, it may be repeated, 
matters little as long as the public generally jis conscious of the 
distinction between the initials that mean something and _ initials 
that mean nothing. Otherwise values may get rather confused. 
There may seem to be little difference, for example, between F.RS, 
and F.C.S. In fact there is quite a lot. 
« + * * 

The question whether there is an increasing interest in religion 
in these searching days is hard to answer, but certain sidelights on 
it are instructive. What are called, in the terminology now fashion- 
able, Religious Brains Trusts, are arousing considerable interest in 
the many R.A.F. camps within compassable distance of Cambridge. 
So, indeed, they should, in view of the distinction of the team which 
an enterprising organiser has got together. When men like the 
Masters of Trinity and St. John’s, General Sir Frederick Maurice 
(Principal of St. Mary’s College, which is now domiciled at Cam- 
bridge) and Principal Elmslie, of Westminster College, are ready 
to form a platform and deal with such fundamental questions as 
“Why doesn’t God stop this war,” it is not surprising that they 
gather, on occasion, audiences not far short of a thousand. 

* * * * 

Since Government Departments, and perhaps the War Office in 
particular, are pretty constantly accused of forgetting everything they 
ought to remember, it is worth putting on record the fact that the 
War Office, without talk or parade, is seeing to the training of a 
picked corps of administrators capable of dealing with the number- 
less problems that will crop up in connexion with the handling of 
civilian populations in any area which the British Army may be 
called on to occupy. This arrangement, which involves a good 
deal of education in out-of-the-way languages, seems very sound. 

* * * 7 

Sir Max Beerbohm, I learn, is to deliver the next Rede Lecture 
at Cambridge. This Lecture (founded by Sir Robert Rede, Justice 
of the Common Pleas in Henry VIII’s reign) is delivered annually 
by a man of eminence in science or literature. Sir Max can be 
relied on for something out of the common in both his choice of 
subject and his treatment of it. 

* . . + 

Who decided on the Spitfire? While Lord Castlereagh’s filial 
loyalty in submitting that his father, Lord Londonderry, was largely 
responsible for introducing the fighter aeroplane which saved Britain 
can be appreciated, the claims of another Air Minister must not go 
by default because he happens to be away in Africa. Surely it was 
Lord Swinton who adopted as the standard fighter the Spitfire that 
won the Battle of Britain. To that decision more than any other 
the salvation of this island was due. JANUS. 
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OF THE BEGINNING ” 


By STRATEGICUS 


“THE END 


HE landings in Morocco and Algeria have transformed the 

European outlook, and the most encouraging aspect of the 
Allies’ initiative is its obvious connexion with the Eighth Army’s 
yictory in Egypt. Here we have for the first time an instance of a 
unified strategy in being. That it should be applied to a part of the 
yast battle-front that seemed to call for resolute action makes it all 
the more acceptable. That it should clearly be only the beginning 
of a definite, concerted, converging attack upon the Festung Europa 
which is Germany’s boast assures us that the hope that sustained us 
in the darkest days of our isolation was well founded. Russia is still 
fighting back strongly; and, as Mr. Stalin suggested, and the 
Germans have been emphasising, she has the power to prepare an 
offensive on a sector of the front that is nearest Germany. When the 
full strain of the Allied attack matures that blow will fall and the 
period of Russia’s ordeal will be over. 

For what must be the first effect of such a development as that 
which is taking place in North Africa? Can Hitler calmly await the 
opening of a southern front? Can he tamely submit to the ejection 
of the Axis troops from Libya? We have in the past experienced 
to the full the bitter effects of the diversions he has launched. The 
last saw the eclipse of every vestige of our influence between the 
eastern frontiers of India and Australia and the weakening of our 
hold upon the approaches to one of the vital nodal points in the 
Empire communications. Now, at long last, we are beginning to 
have the power to create diversions for him ; and it is not easy to 
imagine what sector of his Festung Europa he will weaken to meet 
the new challenge. The Italian divisions in Egypt appear to be 
loomed. If an attempt is to be made to replace them, from whence 

ill the new divisions be drawn? The Allied air forces are estab- 
lishing themselves in French North Africa. They already hold a 
superiority in Egypt. If Hitler intends to challenge this situation 
whence can *e assemble reinforcements? 

The expedition to French North Africa which began last Sunday 
poses such, and many other questions, to the Axis command. It is 
a development that reflects the highest credit upon the United 
States and British staffs which prepared it; and it is as much of a 
surprise to most people in this country as to the enemy. It is 
difficult even to suggest the immense work of organisation involved 
in preparing and embarking so large an expeditionary force with 
its many various units and its immense equipment ; and, as far as 
one can discover, the landings took place without a hitch, though in 
some places they encountered resistance from French naval forces 
and coastal batteries. It is worth remarking that Casablanca and 
Oran, strongly defended ports, were not attacked directly. Landings 
were apparently made on each side of them while the adjacent 
airfields were captured and put in use at once. It is also to be 
noted that French West Africa has been virtually cut off from France. 

There is little reliable news of the actual places occupied at 
present. As far as czn be gathered, most of the successful landings 
have been made on the Atlantic coast of Morocco—Fedala, Safi, 
and the coast between Rabat and Casablanca. The Allied troops 
are on the outskirts of Casablanca and have captured Oran. Algiers 
is in Allied hands ; and, perhaps the most hopeful feature of a con- 
fused and unhappy situation, General Giraud, the brilliant com- 
mander of the French force which went to the aid of Holland, who 
was later taken prisoner as he reached the Ninth Army, is in Algeria 
prepared to organise a French force to assist the Allies. The re- 
actions of Vichy France are difficult to understand. Reports of 
action by the French squadron from Toulon may not be accurate, 
but there have been some clashes between the Allied squadrons and 
French ships in the Atlantic. It is possible that the great considera- 
tion that is being shown Darlan by the United States command may 
have the effect of prevailing upon the admiral to put an end to 
fighting that can only have one end and can only produce a bitter- 
ness between the French and those whose one desire is to free them. 

President Roosevelt has asked permission of the Bey of Tunis 
and Admiral Esteva to pass through Tunisia to enable the Allies 
“to accomplish their mission—the elimination of the forces of evil 
from North Africa.” 
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Our establishment there {is essential; for Tunisia, commanding 
the Narrows, is in some sort the key to the Middle 
Mediterranean. If we held Tunisia there would be no trouble with 
the passage of the Narrows. Malta would be intimately united to 
bases for supply and reinforcement, and she could be given adequate 
cover against all attack. At its nearest Tunisia is not 90 miles 
from Sicily. The nearest point in Tripolitania is 195 miles to 
Malta, and Malta is itself 60 miles from Sicily. These are not greag 
distances ; but they may make the difference between fighter support 
and the lack of it. That situation, with so much that is confused 
in the position in North Africa, must be left for the event to clear 
up. Mr. Churchill made it clear, if that indeed were needed, that 
the Eighth Army’s attack and the landings at the other end of the 
Mediterranean were no fortuitous conjunction, but a definite design. 
As my last week’s article was being printed the barrier that had held 
us in so near to the Suez Canal was broken beyond repair and the 
Eighth Army was launched in pursuit of the general who had 
boasted so recently that he would be in Alexandria in three days. 
Even if this had happened by the luck which so frequently tips 
the scale in battles, we should feel no disposition to quarrel 
with it. But in fact, once more, this was the result of design; 
and in the manner of its achievement, far more than in the 
event itself, lies the deepest encouragement and reassurance for 
the future. 

General Montgomery has shown himself a general of first quality. 
Like commanders of his calibre he asked great things from his 
army ; but at the same time he gave them the means to accomplish 
them. He chose, perhaps, the only sure way to breach the elaborate 
defences which Rommel had constructed to hold the front until 
he was prepared to attack; but the weight of artillery he concen- 
trated against the enemy was entirely unexpected; and, having 
the three Services at his disposal, he was able to intensify the 
effects of the artillery barrage by a tremendous bombardment from 
the air. It is now known that the. effect of that hammering was 
permanent, and the enemy never recovered from it. He had to 
make his way across the defences against the aimed fire-power 
which modern developments have made almost impassable. He 
overcame that difficulty by delivering all his main attacks at night, 
when aimed fire-power is impossible. Sporadic fire, troublesome 
enough, cannot be so deadly. But, in so doing, he exacted from his 
army the most testing form of operation ; for it is obvious that night 
attacks cannot be successfully carried out except by men trained 
to the highest pitch. 

Rommel was thus faced with the necessity of delivering his 
counter-attacks in full daylight against the aimed fire-power upon 
which he so thoroughly relied to check the advance. It is the 
irony of the situation that when the German propaganda was 
building up the Marshal to take the place of the dismissed Halder 
he should have been so clearly outmanoeuvred and outfought ; and 
it is worth noting that nearly half of the infantry and two-thirds of 
the total force of the Eighth Army were British troops. Rommel 
had, on a previous occasion, shown how liable he is to allow himself 
to be diverted from what should be his main objective by a 
promising bye-path. Montgomery severely kept his one objective 
before his mind ; and the result is a clear and decisive, defeat. 

It is one of the anomalies of the battle that the exact dimensions 
of Rommel’s original force cannot be determined. He had four 
armoured, three motorised and five other divisions as against 
Montgomery’s three armoured and seven infantry divisions. He 
was, therefore, two divisions stronger than General Montgomery. 
If the armoured divisions were at full strength it is impossible that, 
as has been stated, the 260 tanks captured or destroyed after the 
break-through should be “more than half” his strength. But if it 
were, now that over 500 of his tanks have been accounted for, he 
would have merely a pitiful handful of tanks left. This appears to 
be generally accepted as the truth about his present position. 
In that case he must have suffered more than was thought in his 
attempt to break through to Alexandria and must have been unable 
to make good the loss. This would make the contribution of the 
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various air forces much the greater; and it may well be that that 
is the true explanation. 

The superiority of the Eighth Army seems to have consisted in 
its stronger armour, its better artillery, its dominant air-support and 
its more skilful tactics, But the question remains how great is the 
force Rommel has been able to extricate from the smashing victory 
before El Alamein? According to the last reports his rear-guards 
were putting up some resistance on the eastern side of the frontier, 
though the Afrika Korps had made a record advance westwards of 
260 miles in six days. Presumably Rommel decided that his best 
chance of preserving the nucleus of another army was to withdraw 
all that was left of the German contingents to safety, letting the 
Italians fend for themselves. He will fall back upon garrisons of 
some strength along the Libyan coast, and this fresh infusion may be 
expected to assist in restoring heart and order to the badly shaken 
remains of a great army. 

Time will show ; but in any case he has suffered a decisive defeat 
when it was least expected, and that development was the trigger 
that fired the explosion in the western Mediterranean. Mr. Churchill 
has well said that these events may mark “ the end of the beginning.” 
A milestone has been passed, and we are entering the stretch that 
will give us an opportunity of opening a new front against Hitler. 


TO MAKE A MAN HEALTHY 


By THE RT. HON. WALTER ELLIOT, M.P.* 


ad O make a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise” was the 

object of the old proverb—and it is revealing to observe the 
order in which these three desirable ends are catalogued. It is 
arguable that even yet, even the best of us would consider deeply 
before altering that sequence ; and certainly the most recent state- 
ment of the Chief Ends of Man—President Roosevelt’s Four Free- 
doms—begin with Freedom from Fear and Freedom from Want, 
before bringing in those necessary concomitants of wisdom, freedom 
of expression and freedom of worship. 

In any event, there have been few periods of the world’s history 
in which health has been so universally discussed and pursued as 
the present. A vigorous impulse to this process came after the 
last war, in which the first general physical call-over which the 
nation had ever undergone, under the Conscription Acts, revealed 
a general state of health far lower than was attainable. Twenty 
years of work are now being reviewed in the new regimenting of 
the people ; and certain large decisions will soon have to be taken. 
Sir Wilson Jameson, Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health 
and Board of Education, took indeed for his recent Harveian 
Oration the challenging title of “War and the Advancement of 
Social Medicine.” 

The case that he makes gains strength as he passes down the 
years. Harvey himself, as a boy of ten, in Folkestone (or at worst 
as a scholar at the King’s School in Canterbury), must, it is true, 
have ‘had all a boy’s interest is: the events of his time when the 
Spanish Armada came up the Channel in 1588, but the fact that 
from then till the age of 64, when he was caught up with his royal 
master, King Charles, in the Civil War, he lived in the midst of 
turmoil, myst have been rather a handicap than a help to meditation 
on the circulation of the blood. The argument even from the 
Napoleonic wars is not very strong, since the great reactions came, 
as Jameson points out, rather as a response to the changes caused 
by the Industrial Revolution than out of the circumstances of the 
wars. 

It is not till the middle of the nineteenth century, with Florence 
Nightingale’s work in the Crimea, and her subsequent influence, not 
only on nursing but on hygiene, that the impact of war on social 
medicine really begins ; but from that day to this, the case argues 
itself. The South African War, small though its scale, had profound 
and far-reaching effects on the whole attitude of the nation towards 
public health. The mere fact that the dead in battle numbered 
eight thousand, and the dead from sickness numbered fourteen 
thousand, small though these figures seem to our generation, started 
a series of self-questionings from which dates the whole interest 

* Mr. Elliot, it may be recalled, has been both Minister of Health 
end Minister of Agriculture, 
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of the State in the individual as distinct from his environme, 
beginning with the population of the schools, but rapidly broadeniy 
out into a regard for the health of each and every one of 4 
members of the nation. The first World War accelerated the proce 
and it is now in full swing. What further health developments » 
likely to emerge in the near future? Undoubtedly, the salient fx 
is the extension of the authority of the State over the daily life ¢ 
the individual. The big question is how far this will go and ho 
much of it will persist, and this is brought to a point in the Siinple 
question “For, or against, a Ministry of Food?” 

There is no doubt that control over the nation’s diet is the lip 
along which the most immediate reforms in its health can 
achieved. Control, of course, is here used in its widest sense, ay 
includes the positive aspects of supply and price—indeed, the Neg 
tive aspects of control would be exercised probably by these mea 
rather than by the actual withdrawal of any particular article. | 
is a very far-reaching question and its implications should & 
examined now. 

To begin with, the application of administration to nutritiq 
involves executive action—powerful, continuous, executive action, 
such as could not in the nature of things be exercised by an 
Nutrition Council or Commission unless that in turn were executiy: 
—and the field over which it would have to exercise authority woul 
be so extensive as to usurp many of the functions of the Governmer 
itself. Quite apart from domestic affairs (in which a non-Parliy. 
mentary body would immediately find itself in very deep water 
the whole question of export and import trade would require js 
daily consideration. An advisory body is of course a differen: 
matter entirely ; but there is no shortage of advice on this subject 
Bodies already exist capable of tendering the most authoritative anj 
excellent advice—bodies already in close touch with administration 
With the utmost respect for the many notable persons who har 
advocated the formation of a Nutrition-Council, it must be said 
that till they have written down the constitution, and more par- 
ticularly the tasks, of such a Council, it is impossible to complain 
of the Government’s decision that the problem is not one which 
can be handled by such means; and once the necessary tasks are 
set out, it will be seen that without executive powers, transcending 
those of any single Government department, these tasks could not 
be executed. In fact, Sir John Orr, whose standing in such matters 
will not be questioned, recently wrote to The Times Opposing the 
proposal for a Nutrition Council and stating that in his view the 
only body which could carry out the policy he had in mind would 
be the Cabinet itself. 

What are the arguments for the retention of some body analogous 
to a Ministry of Food? They are three. First, that under modem 
conditions, an island such as ours, living and moving by se- 
transport, with extremely cheap and extremely swift access to the 
foods of the entire world, and without any selective guidance other 
than that of the world-market price, is, in the present state of 
public knowledge about foodstuffs, rather like a child shut up for 
the afternoon in a chocolate-shop. The relative prices, for instance, 
of sugar and milk pre-war, in Great Britain, were defiriitely dan- 
gerous to health. Second, that for the industry of agriculture, some 
measure of stability of prices is the foundation of everything ; the 
simplest stabiliser of prices is a contract ; the existence of a contract 
requires the existence of a contractor; and the only contractor of 
size and weight enough to take up a year’s output of our agriculture 
is ourselves. Third, that in one form or another the pressure 
of events was producing a devclopment along this line even before 
the war, and this pressure is likely, in the nature of things, to 
continue and intensify after the war, especially in the international 
field. 

Each of these arguments is strong in itself; their convergent 
effect is very powerful. Indeed, the international factor alone is 
likely to prove decisive—decisive for the immediate years at least. 
The policy of immediate destruction of the war-time controls after 
the last war, the controls embodied in the Supreme Economic 
Council, was conceived and insisted upon, as the records show, by 
the United States Government, in the teeth of the unanimous advice 
from this side of the Atlantic, including the advice of the United 
States representative himself. It was then the United States 
Government’s contention that all recessary control could be secured 
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py the continuance of the blockade. The fact that the continuance 
of the blockade immediately after the Armistice was the policy of 
President Wilson, and not of the statesmen of Europe, has never 
been grasped by the world as a whole, and will, even now, be 
disbelieved by many—yet it is so. That fact alone shows how 
inescapable some continuation of international organisation in the 
immediate post-war years will be, and a cardinal feature in that 
organisation will be the organisation in Great Britain itself. 

It is probable, therefore, that along this line we shall see the most 
jmmediate and important impact of the war upon our public health. 
It will certainly bring dangers of its own, dangers not only to health, 
put also to liberty, to character. In the realm of health, the selection 
of food by appetite, rather than the selection by reason, has always 
proved in practice a line to be disregarded at peril. I do not know, 
for instance, why people like white bread. Science tells me they 
are wrong ; yet if over a period of many years people consistently 
prefer it to other breads, it is the duty of science to examine very 
carefully this preference and not simply to brush it aside—for grain, 
whether whole or extracted, is of course, in any case, an artificial 
food, more artificial than many others. I deliberately give this 
example, which is bound to be unpopular. The preference may be 
as wrong as a preference for gin against water, or as right as the 
preference for butter against dripping. The furious controversies 
about alcohol, the only article of diet which we have so far found 
it necessary to withdraw from ordinary consumption, show that the 
path of the reformer in nutrition, as in other things, is likely to 
be hard. Nevertheless, a very great advance in individual health 
and strength lies along this path, and can certainly be secured. All 
the more reason for examining it now; and for refusing to be 
deterred by its dangers and difficulties. 


CELTIC TWILIGHT 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 


UBLIN is a strange place to be in these days. It is not so 

much the material facts of life, like the lack of complete 
black-out, the extreme shortage of tea, petrol and fuel, coupled with 
the relative abundance of such things as eggs, meat or cream, or the 
black stores of peat extending for the better part of two miles along 
the side of Phoenix Park, like some new geological formation. The 
real strangeness is in the atmosphere. It is not merely that Eire 
practises neutrality; her neutrality is self-conscious and goes 
around with a chip on its shoulder. * Newspaper headlines as often 
as not give more prominence to the German claims, even if un- 
supported. Censorship is rigid. In The Young Mr. Pitt, as shown 
in Ireland, Pitt is permitted to say that England has saved herself 
by her exertions, but the censor has cut out the rest of the famous 
sentence about her being destined to save Europe by her example. 
No war films, no news-reels even, are permitted from either side. 
The controversy over the killing of the surplus fallow-deer in 
Phoenix Park bulked as large in public interest as Libya, Guadal- 
canal or Stalingrad. 

In the last twelve months I have been in two countries which 
were busy preserving their neutrality—the U.S.A. just before Pearl 
Harbour, and Eire. In both cases the maintenance of neutrality 
undoubtedly produced a certain feeling of guilt, largely repressed 
into the unconscious, but demanding constant and vocal justifica- 
tions; in both cases there was anti-British feeling; in both there 
was a genuine desire to continue the development of the country 
unhindered by the exigencies and horrors of war. But the guilt- 
complex is not so strong in Eire. The anti-British feeling is stronger, 
and the fact that Eire has only recently emerged from what a well- 
known writer described publicly in my hearing as “ colonial status,” 
has inevitably left a scar or even a split in men’s minds. One 
is constantly meeting distinguished men who have fought for 
Britain, then passed a spell in British gaols, then fought against other 
Irishmen. Furthermore, while America’s Civil War is now receding 
into the pageant of history, that of Eire still colours present political 
passions. And those same passions are further inflamed by the 
irritant of partition. 

There has been a strong desire to assert Eire’s new-found 
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political independence by pursuing a foreign policy as different 
as possible from Britain’s. A curious phenomenon is the attitude 
of irritation towards America. This, too, has a_ psychological 
basis. One of the justifications for Eire’s neutrality was the assertion 
that this was a war between rival imperialisms. When it was 
suggested that there were other and more vital issues at stake, 
American neutrality could be invoked as an adequate answer. But 
now that America is in the war, this rationalisation is no longer 
possible and the only refuge is irritation.* 

The general result is that to think straight is harder in Eire than 
in most other lands. While the clouds of emotional conflict shroud 
the political landscape, it is harder even to see what are the 
real problems of the future. One curious obstacle is the fact that 
there is a considerable psychological resistance to the idea of 
planning and efficient State intervention, even in social affairs, based 
on the irrational feeling that organisation is a step towards war. A 
good deal of talk is current about population questions in general 
and family allowances in particular. The prominence of this subject 
is doubtless due to Eire’s extreme demographic peculiarities. The 
country’s population has been cut by half during the past hundred 
years; there is an extremely high proportion of bachelors and 
spinsters ; the dowry system still obtains ; birth control is prohibited ; 
the age at marriage is exceedingly advanced, but after marriage there 
is high fertility. 

There is a dawning realisation that the day is past when small 
nations could play an important role in international affairs (a view 
dear to De Valera’s heart in those far-off days of Geneva and the 
League). But on the whole the country is too busy with its internal 
psychological problems to have much attention over for the future. 
With regard to post-war trade, at any rate, the idea that some 
political arrangement with Britain may be the necessary accom- 
paniment of economic rapprochement does not seem to be faced. 
In point of fact, the situation that will confront Anglo-Irish 
relations after the war is pretty clear. The over-ruling consideration 
from Britain’s standpoint is a strategic one: Northern Ireland 
at least must form an integral part of the British defence system. 
Then a strong tendency towards integration is certainly provided 
by economic forces: Eire and Britain are complementary neighbours. 
But the maddening fact of partition restricts the possibilities of 
rapprochement. In reality there are two divisions, one within the 
other, like Chinese boxes—that of the Six Counties from the rest 
of Ireland and that of Eire from the rest of the British Isles, 

Remembering that any post-war international system is likely to 
have two interdependent sides—membership of some form of mutual 
benefit economic scheme and membership of some form of mutual 
benefit security scheme—perhaps we can envisage the Irish position 
in the post-war world in some such terms as these. There would 
be an All-Ireland Parliament, Ulster sending its representatives to 
Dublin instead of to Westminster. For defence purposes, and there- 
fore for foreign policy, Ireland would be part of the British Isles. 
In all other metters, it would enjoy autonomy, subject again to 
allowing autonomy to the six counties in such matters as education 
and local government. (Ireland would then, by the way, be better 
able to deal with the I.R.A., whose main headquarters are now north 
of the poorly guarded border.) It would then be able to enter 
whatever economic and political international organisations are set 
up, and doubtless also to enjoy close trade relations with Britain. 
Both the political and the economic integration of Eire with Britain 
would assuredly be more palatable if other small nations of Western 
Europe also entered the international security and economic 
organisations at the same time. 

If it be objected that partition could not be abolished without 
rebellion in Ulster, it may be retorted that the situation will differ 
in many ways from that before the last war ; that there is no likeli- 
hood of a repetition of the Curragh incident ; and that without such 
military support, resistance in the six counties would be most 
unlikely. And if it be urged that Eire would never sacrifice her 
new-won independence to the extent of allowing herself to become 
part of the British system for defence purposes, the answer is that 





* This article was written before the American action in North Africa, 
which has obviously changed opinion in Eire considerably.—Eb., 
The Spectator. 
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in her case the need for close trade relations will be overriding, and 
that the abolition of partition would entirely alter the psychological 
basis for her political behaviour. 

We should also remember two cther facts. First, Eire’s suscepti- 
bility to American influzace ; the present mood of irritation is not 
likely to be lasting. Secondly, do not let us forget that Eire has 
contributed very materially, even if unofficially, to the British cause. 
Well over 200,000 Southern Irish, out of a total population of three 
millions, are now participating in Britain’s war effort, nearly half 
of them in the armed forces. 

In any case, the psychological atmosphere in Eire is unstable. 
Events will crystallise it, and with goodwill and common sense on 
the part of Britain, it should crystallise along the general lines that 
United Nations policy is defining. There is no point in wasting 
any energy over Eire’s neutrality; but there is a great deal of 
point in making Eire cognisant to the fullest possible extent of the 
trends of Anglo-American thought and planning, both official and 
unofficial, on the subject of the post-war world, and of the fruitful 
role which she could play in the democratic New Order. 


LIGHT ON SULGRAVE 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N his column in last week’s Spectator Janus asked certain 

relevant questions regarding the newly-founded University of 
Sulgrave, to which The Times Educational Supplement gave in 
September a blessing which it must since have desired rather 
fervently to retract. The question merits rather more extended 
discussion, for we have hitherto not been familiar with the idea of 
a British University based on a Charter granted by the State of 
Delaware, or any other of the 48 States of the American Union. 
Public knowledge of the University of Sulgrave is so far meagre. 
It is derived for the most part from a leaflet, remarkable in that it 
contains the name of no single person (except the printer’s), setting 
forth all the essential facts about the nascent institution. “The 
objects and purposes of the University of Sulgrave” are, inter alia, 
“to organise, institute and maintain an International University with 
Constituent and Affiliated Colleges in the State of Delaware, in 
England and elsewhere, wherein the usual and accepted activities 
of a University may be carried on, and such Faculties established 
as may seem proper and requisite.” (The State of Delaware, it 
may be mentioned, is as generous in facilities for transactions of 
this kind as the State of Nevada is in facilities for divorce.) 

The purposes and methods of the University cannot be set out 
in extenso here. One paragraph, in what may perhaps be termed 
Sulgrave-Delaware English, will give a general indication: 

“ Now that Britain and America have become close comrades 
in arms, it is truly felt that the future must develop their 
mutual appreciative understanding along the intellectual and 
cultural planes as well as in the sterner spheres of necessary 
international concrete interests. To this desirable attainment 
the founders of the University of Sulgrave dedicate their efforts 
in the earnest hope that a beneficent work may be accomplished.” 

“The following excerpts from the Charter,” it is suggested later 
on, “ are illuminating.” Unfortunately, the illumination which flows 
from one of them must suffice: 

“The objects and purposes of the University of Sulgrave 
MR «xs 

“To confer any and all recognised and used University 
Degrees, Academic Distinctions and Diplomas upon such 
persons whom the University deems worthy, either by examina- 
tion or honoris causa.” 

This, of course, is an important function of a university, and one 

which it is desirable should be kept under rather stringent regulation. 

It is the more regrettable, therefore, .that no indication of the 

identity of “the founders of the University of Sulgrave ” appears to 
be available. 

If, however, direct light on the University is lacking, some not 
uninstructive oblique light may be derived from a glance at another 
academic institution of whose activities too little is generally known. 
The Intercollegiate University, regarding whose locale and faculty 
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some particulars are given in The University Calendar (eleven pages, 
price 2s. 6d.), was founded in 1888, receiving its first Charter from 
the Legislature of Kansas in 1890 ; its legal rights “ were specifically 
confirmed ” in 1924 by the Legislature of Illinois. The date when 
the British Division of the University was created is left obscure, 
but “in A.D. 1938 the autonomy of the British Division was secured,” 
In the same year a further Charter was granted by the untiring 
Legislature of Delaware. Of the British Division, whose fortunes 
alone are relevant here, it is stated that “the whole of the net 
income [the word ‘net’ has considerable potentialities] of the 
University is devoted to the assistance of needy students—whether 
members of the University or not—and otherwise in the strict 
pursuit of its purely ethical and altruistic aims.” The British 
Division’s address is given as 45 Cromwell Road, London, S.W.3, 
a messuage divided into some four or five separate flats, but at 
the beginning of the war there was a transfer to Farthinghoe 
Rectory, Brackley, Northants (in convenient proximity to Sulgrave 
Manor, the ancestral home of the George Washington family, which 
will float back into the picture shortly). 

The Intercollegiate University cherished the same intentions as 
its successor, the University of Sulgrave, in the matter of honorary 
degrees, and acted accordingly. Many of them went to shed an 
academic aura on clergy and ministers of different denominations, 
Others went elsewhere. The qualifications of the beneficiaries were 
always conscientiously set out. For example, The Intercollegian for 
Michaelmas term 1938 records the award of an Honorary University 
Fellowship (F.I.U.) to Professor A. M. Low, 

“A Doctor of Science of the Intercollegiate University ; 
A Doctor of Philosophy of the Intercollegiate University ; 
Sometime a Major in the Royal Air Force ; 
Sometime a Lieutenant-Commander in the 
Volunteer Reserve ; 
Twice mentioned for Services to the Secretary of State for 
War; 
Honorary Professor of Physics, Royal Artillery College ; 
Professor in the British Institute of Engineering Technology ; 
Member of the Académie Latine* ; 
Phenomenal contributor to Scientific Knowledge ; 
Researcher, Author, Scientist, Inventor.” 


The degrees of D.Litt., Ph.D., LL.D., D.D., and probably others, 
were bestowed on deserving recipients with unstinting hand. 

For it seems that the past tense may be used, since an official 
communication, dating no further back than three weeks ago, to 
an enquirer regarding the procedure for acquiring an Intercollegiate 
University degree produced some interesting information: 


Royal Naval 


“T have your letter of the 18th instant,” writes the Registrar, “for 
which I thank you, and in reply have to inform you that the Inter- 
collegiate University is no longer active in England and that the 
Vice-Chancellor and I have accepted appointments in the new Univer- 
sity of Sulgrave, which is taking over students who have completed 
their courses in the other University. The Calendar is not yet 
printed, but if you will kindly fill in the enclosed form of application 
and return it to me, I will deal with the matter.” 

The communication, on notepaper adorned with a_ heading, 
“University of Sulgrave,” flamboyant rather than academic, and a 
coat-of-arms which the College of Heralds would find educative, 
and an indication that the Registry is temporarily at Farthinghoe 
Rectory, near Brackley, Northants, was signed by the Acting- 
Registrar, the Rev. S. E. P. Needham, M.A., D.D. (In Crockford, 
which has austere standards in the matter of degrees, he js simply 
Sidney Ernest Page Needham, and his education is ascribed to 
Lichfield Theological College—not a degree-conferring institution.) 
It would hardly, perhaps, be true to say that the Intercollegiate 
University, British Division, js defunct. It decomposes but to 
recompose. Its Vice-Chancellor and Registrar “have accepted 
appointments in the new University of Sulgrave,’ whose purposes 
resemble singularly those of its predecessor. But who is the Vice- 
Chancellor, late of Intercollegiate University, now of Sulgrave? 
Nothing is more remarkable than the inexpugnable reticence of all 
the Intercollegiate University publications in my possession regard- 
* “Professor A. M. Low, a striking figure in the picturesque robes of 
the Académie Latine . . . "—The Intercollegian, Michaelmas Term, 1939. 
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ing his identity. He is “ The Vice-Chancellor ”—that and no more. 
In the University of Sulgrave publications the same self-effacement 
js manifest. Fortunately, Printing-House Square is serviceable, as 
so often, here. In devoting several lines to the Jubilee Celebrations 
of the Intercollegiate University in 1938, The Times on June 4th of 
that year stated: “The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. F. W. Crossley- 


‘Holland, presided at the dinner, which was attended by distinguished 


representatives from [not ‘ of ’] other universities” ; and The Times 
Literary Supplement of September 5th, 1942, in its article on the 
University of Sulgrave, mentioned that “the first Vice-Chancellor 
of the University is Dr. F. W. Crossley-Holland, D.L.” Continuity 
of personnel as well as purpose between the Intercollegiate University 
and the University of Sulgrave is thus achieved. Reference to the 
Vice-Chancellor was made briefly in the last issue of this journal ; 
his autobiography in Who’s Who displays his academic qualifications 
in more copious detail. 

Such, in outline, are the circumstances attending the inception of 
the University of Sulgrave. The temptation to draw much more 
largely on my dossier regarding it and the Intercollegiate University 
is strong, but these are days of paper-shortage. I would only observe 
that there is a serious as well as a farcical side of the whole business. 
Anglo-American relations can only be bedevilled by attempts to foist 
on the British public so-called universities incorporated in the State 
of Delaware or Kansas or Illinois. The views of that edmirable 
body the American University Union in London on the subject 
are intelligibly strong. Whether it is open to any individual to 
float a degree-conferring university when and where he chooses 
is a legal question on which the appropriate Minister might with 
advantage be interrogated in the House of Commons. 


SCHOOLBOYS AND RELIGION 


By THE REV. E. E. A. HERIZ-SMITH 
(Assistant-Chaplain at Malvern College) 


ETWEEN the religious teaching instiiled into boys at public 
B schools and the views about religion held by boys at public 
schools there may or may not be a considerable gulf. It is not 
always easy .to discover whether there is or not, for boys are 
frequently hesitant about discussing their religious views. For that 
reason a recent departure at this school may be of some wider 
interest, the more so as the initiative which led to it came from the 
boys themselves. At the end of last year I was approached by one 
or two of the senior Sixth Form boys, who said there was a strong 
desire amongst some boys in the Upper part of the school to start 
a religious discussion-group, and they asked whether I would be 
willing to sponsor it. Having secured the headmaster’s cordial 
approval, I, of course, agreed ; so a committee was formed, com- 
posed of the two senior prefects and two others ; and “ The Sunday 
Discussion Group,” limited to thirty members, was formed. The 
proposal was to have three meetings a term, at which a subject 
should be introduced by a paper read by a master or visitor ; two 
or three masters were to be invited as guests to each meeting. The 
plan was an immediate success, and more boys applied for member- 
ship than the number set as limit. I was asked to act as chairman. 
We are now in our third term, and the interest is as keenly sustained 
as ever. 

The subjects which the committee have chosen for discussion 
at the beginning of each term will give an idea of the scope of our 
programme. 

First Term.—{1) Christianity and Pacifism ; (2) Christianity and 
Life after Death ; (3) Reunion of the Churches. 

Second Term.—(1) Spiritual Healing ; (2) The Divinity of Christ ; 
(3) Christianity and the Social Problem. 

Third Term.—({1) Christian collaboration as viewed from the 
standpoint of the Sword of the Spirit; (2) Is Christianity a 
Religion? ; (3) Does Prayer Work? 

To the first discussion we invited a Quaker, to the second a 
scientist ; the third was to be introduced by a Presbyterian, with a 
Roman Catholic as a guest: In each case we aim at inviting some- 
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one whom we believe to be likely to contribute something interesting 
to the discussion. 

These meetings reveal that the members can be roughly grouped 
as follows: one or two very vocal boys who profess to be atheists 
or at least very sceptical agnostics; a large core of boys who are 
genuine seekers after truth, but are critical of the specifically 
Christian standpoint and usually rather painfully ignorant of what 
the Christian faith really is; and a few who are wholeheartedly 
Christians, but are on the whole rather tongue-tied and shy of 
expressing their opinions. The result is that the discussions, which 
would certainly go on to midnight if there were no time-limit, tend 
to take on the nature of a bombardment of the speaker by a 
group of iconoclasts, in which very often the discussion wanders 
sadly astray from the point. But it does us all a deal of good. It 
enables us to formulate our difficulties and sort our ideas into some 
kind of order, and it does give the speaker a chance to meet real 
objections and try to correct misunderstandings. A few of the 
main difficulties that crop up in these discussions are: 

1. God. Many boys find it very difficult to accept the Christian 
idea of God as personal and loving. The difficulties in the way of 
reconciling the idea of God’s omnipotence with the evil in the 
world are, of course, not peculiar to this generation, but they loom 
very large at a time like this. 

2. The evergreen problems of compulsory chapel and institutional 
religion generally. These problems, again, are not new, but the 
conditions of modern life and the impatience with which anything 
that savours of discipline in religion is viewed have given them 
perhaps undue importance in the eyes of the young. 

3. The exact definition of the Divinity of Christ. Is He different 
from us in kind or only in degree? Many find it very difficult to 
accept the truth of the Incarnation. 

4. Does it matter what we believe so long as we live a good life? 
The majority would, I think, argue that it doesn’t. 

5. What is the value of prayer? There is a lot of scepticism 
here. 

6. The rival Churches of Christendom. This a great stumbling- 
block, and I have found a general feeling that here is one of the 
most urgent problems to be solved before we can get ahead with 
anything else. 

We try to reduce the contributions of masters to the minimum 
and leave the field clear for the boys, though the chaplains are, in 
the nature of things, called upon to explain some dogma or answer 
some criticism upon the Church. Some of the most profound 
statements and challenging opinions have come from the boys 
themselves, but they are not by any means all destructive. There 
is a certain resemblance between our meetings and those of the 
Christian Evidence Society in Hyde Park,—with this difference, 
that a good deal more sense is talked by the audience here than 
there. Certainly one becomes rather sadly conscious of the utter 
lack of religious background in the lives of most of our boys. That 
they are groping is an encouraging fact, but it is a pity that the 
darkness in which they grope is often so gross. In so far as we are 
doing something to lighten their darkness we are, I feel, doing 
something really worth while. 

To the question whether there are any signs on the horizon of 
a religious revival I would answer that if my experience is shared 
by chaplains of other public schools—and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that it is—then the prospects are not unpromising. Im- 
patience in the young with what seems to them to be outworn or 
purely conventional beliefs, and a heartfelt desire to find something to 
satisfy their spiritual stirrings, are promising pointers to a future 
where there will be a widely-held resolution to build a new order 
on true spiritual foundations. In spite of indignant letters to The 
Times, the lead given by the Archbishop of Canterbury finds an 
eager response in the hearts and minds of the rising generation, 
which is an encouraging sign to those of us who see only in a 
religious revival a chance to piece together the shattered fragments 
of a world in ruins. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


HE Select Committee on National Expenditure was instituted 

at the beginning of the war in order to suggest economies, 
and to prevent overlapping, in the vast administrative machinery 
which, as was foreseen, a total war was bound to create. It was 
evident from the outset that the House of Commons, through a 
Select Committee, ought to be kept in touch with this enormous 
bureaucratic expansion, and should thus be able to keep a watchful 
and benevolent eye upon the ways in which the credits which they 
voted were actually spent. Inevitably also any such committee 
could not be bound by too rigid terms of reference, since it is 
unprofitable to examine waste without also examining the causes 
of wastage, nor would it be sensible to confine the scope of a 
committee merely to the examination of past or present extravagance 
without allowing it to suggest reforms by which future overlapping 
or multiplication of effort may be avoided. The Select Committee 
established during the session of 1930-1940 has indeed taken its 
functions seriously, and has displayed a zest for enquiry and sug- 
gestion which may, at some points, have carried it well beyond the 
purposes for which it was originally constituted. It might be said, 
even, that the Select Committee is itself allowing its activities to 
overlap those of the Public Accounts Committee, and that it is 
acquiring an authority and a competence never contemplated at the 
time when it was first established. It does not seem that this 
criticism is justified. The committee is composed of active and 
representative members under an experienced chairman. They may 
well have exceeded their brief, but if so they have trespassed wisely. 
In their sixteenth report they have dealt with the organisation and 
control of the Civil Service; they have gone further; they have 
suggested important measures of administrative reform. And when 
we reflect upon the torrent of bureaucrats now being let loose upon 
the administration, it is fitting that the House of Commons, through 
such a committee, should be watchful and informed. 

* * * * 

The central problem tackled (and firmly tackled) by the committee 
is the problem of control. They seck to answer the old burt delicate 
question, Quis custodiet . . .? Like so many of our institutions, 
our Civil Service has evolved by cellular processes. In the eighteenth 
century a Secretary of State would gather around him a small 
group of clerks and scriveners, whose tenure of their posts was 
transitory and whose experience was slight. Only gradually did the 
permanent official emerge, and even today the conception of a 
corporate and co-ordinated Civil Service has not ousted the older 
separatist doctrines or the older purely departmental loyalties and 
organisation. Each Government office has, in the course of ages, 
evolved its own coneeption of discipline, its own particular manner 
of conducting business, even its own system of indexing, accountancy 
and filing. The Foreign Office, for instance, fur long regarded itself 
as a family business, and retained until 1907 the eighteenth-century 
method of dealing with its papers. A telegram or a despatch was 
folded into three and the dockets and minutes were written on the 
back in neat handwriting, the resulting files being bound together 
by tape until they assumed the semblance of lawyers’ briefs. The 
typewriter came to abolish this system, and under the reforms intro- 
duced by Lord Hardinge and Sir Eyre Crowe a new system of 
filing (subsequently reversed by Lord Curzon) was introduced and 
perfected. Yet I doubt whether even today a uniform system of 
filing and cross-indexing exists in every department, nor would any 
standardised system in fact be desirable. Each department should 
adopt the system most suited to its different needs. 

. * * * 

Some centralised control is, however, essential, and the Select 
Committee, after careful consideration, recommend that this control 
should be exercised by the Treasury. This is certainly desirable. 
If any hierarchy exists among Government offices, then assuredly 
the Treasury has the right to claim priority. It is not only that 
the Prime Minister, in his capacity of First Lord, is titular head 
of the Treasury as well as of the Government. It is that the 
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Treasury by custom and usage is rightly regarded as the cream of 
the Civil Service, and is the branch for which those who obtain 
the highest marks in the examination most usually opt. It may 
well be that other Government departments question the right of 
the Treasury to any pre-eminence ; but it is assuredly the fact that 
they would with even greater insistence deny that right to any other 
branch of the Service. The Select Committee recommends that the 
controlling position ot the Treasury should be more expressly 
recognised, and that for this purpose the authority and prestige 
of the Organisation and Methods Division should be enhanced. 
Similar Divisions should be created in every Department of State 
in order that proper liaison and comparisons may be maintained, 
These are reasonable suggestions. They might well have been 
resisted by the older departments in pre-war years. But the estab- 
lished Civil Servants (who are a reasonable brand of men) are them- 
selves alarmed by the present influx of amateurs, and might welcome 
the assistance of some co-ordinated organisation by which the 
traditions of the Service could be promulgated and enforced. The 
problem of extending this control to local authorities and organisa- 
tions will remain. Bureaucracy today is an octopus which stretches 
its tentacles far beyond the governmental machine. 

* * * * 


1942 


As a former Civil Servant, I am particularly delighted with the 
recommendation that some sort of Staff College should be created, 
through which the more ambitious Civil Servant, after, say, ten 
years of service, should have the opportunity to pass. It is a matter 
of regret, for instance, that the admirab‘e reforms initiated by Mr. 
Anthony Eden in the Foreign Service make no provision for this, 
to my mind, absolutely essential sieve. No person can have any 
experience of administration without becoming convinced that an 
entrance examination is not enough. Civil Servants, as other 
organisms, flower at different dates. The brilliant scholar can sweep 
all examinations before him and bloom like the crocus in the front 
of March; other less garish growths may show but dull heads in 
spring-time, but may burst into radiance after June. A man who 
passes easily at twenty into the administrative division may by the 
age of thirty have damped off sadly and be suitable only for purely 
clerical work ; conversely, a boy who passes only into the lower 
division may in years develop administrative ability which entitles 
him unquestionably to the higher grade. If equality of opportunity 
means anything at all, it means that each individual should rise or 
fall according to his own capacity. Under our present system, once 
the initial examination has been passed, it is in practice difficult 
either to rise or fall. Every Civil Servant should have a second 
chance ; to each one of them the opportunity should be accorded 
to become a member of the élite. And a Staff College is the best 
and fairest means of providing such an opportunity. 

* * * . 


It is evident that the Select Committee realises that, however 
necessary and opportune may be its present recommendations, these 
may share the fate of the MacDonnell, the Haldane, the. Bradbury 
and the Tomlin reports. It is suggested, therefore, that a committee 
of the House should be regularly chosen to watch the machinery of 
government, and that this committee should be provided with a 
permanent official, or Assessor, empowered to call for papers and 
exercising continuous vigilance upon the methods and organisation 
of the Civil Service as a whole. It would clearly be a mistake were 
any Parliamentary Committee to be constituted for the purpose of 
nagging at the Civil Service or exposing it to illegitimate interference 
cr control. That, however, is not the intention. The intention is 
to provide Parliament, and therefore the country, with a Watching 
Committee, which shall see to it that bureaucracy remains the servant 
and does not become the master of the State ; to see that the tradi- 
tions of our Civil Service are maintained ; and to secure that the 
Service itself remains in continuous contact with the people whom 
it so admirably serves. That is a correct intention. 
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**Best Bib and Tucker.” 
Tue Palladium has for some time specialised in a musical variety 
diversion designed for a particular kind of popular audience, a 
sort of present-day counterpart to the suburban public that the 
late Oswald Stoll catered for a quarter of a century ago at the 
Coliseum. The new show Best Bib and Tucker amusing about 
five thousand daily (the Palladium holds about two thousand 
five hundred people) for months to come is more interesting as a 
social phenomenon than it is seen as an entertainment. It merits the 
attention of the mass observationists, for it reveals the psychology 
of a strata of the London public that is as solid and widespread 
as it is dense and insensible. Best Bib and Tucker has dances and 
ensembles which are dressed with a certain devastating directness 
that cannot be said to miss the mark, although more might be seen 
of them, but they are often used inappropriately and, so, without 
effect. The elements of attraction are there, but brains and taste 
are missing from their application. The chief thing lacking, how- 
ever, is a leading lady. There is not a single feminine personality 
of outstanding merit, and those ladies in the cast whose names are 
selected for printing in the programme do not deserve to be so 
singled out for criticism. Still, it is better to have none than some 
of the leading ladies London has had to see and hear. Into this 
medley are introduced three good juggling “clubmen” and the 
Cairoli Bros., excellent musical clowns whose performance, never- 
theless, one feels to be unequal to their talent. Apart from these, 
there is Mr. Thomas Trinder, who works very hard and is rewarded 
with uproarious hilarity. But nobody who did not witness it would 
readily believe that thousands of grown-up people would go to see 
this show when they could, for example, go to a light, popular and 
gay entertainment with dancing and music much more cleverly and 
tastefully presented. But perhaps Mr. George Black knows perfectly 
well for whom he is catering and that is why he has put on his 
Best Bib and Tucker instead of his smartest and best-cut clothes. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


At the Palladium. 


THE CINEMA 


“Leningrad Fights.” At the Plaza.——** Natasha.” At the Tatler.—— 
* The War Against Mrs. Hadley.” At the Empire. 
Tuts week’s films provide an opportunity to compare two current 
styles of war-time film-making, each associated with a particular 
member of the United Nations. Let us consider first the two 
Russian films of the week. Leningrad Fights is half documentary, 
half newsreel, an assembly of scenes taken in and around Leningrad 
during the past year. The story is the story of last winter’s siege, 
of an ordeal by fire and ice from which for many months there were 


three ways of escape—death by high-explosive, death by freezing, 


death by starvation. For a time the road and railway across the ice 
of Lake Ladoga enabled women and children to leave the city in 
trucks and wagons which had brought munitions to the front. Then 
the melting ice reaches the wheel-hubs and Leningrad is shut off 
again from the rest of Russia. By contrast Natasha 1s a fiction-film 
in which a Soviet girl saves the people of her village from the 
tortures of Nazi parachutists, becomes a nurse at the front and, 
after being wounded in an exchange of shots with German infantry, 
is visited in hospital by the lover whom sh2 believed to be dead. 
The scenario is conventional enough to have reached Russia as 
packing-paper in a consignment of munitions from California, but 
however hackneyed the story may be its treatment has more in 
common with the horrors of Leningrad Fights than with the warm 
drawing-room philosophies of Hollywood at war. Seldom has so 
much cruel physical discomfort been thrown on the screen than is 
contained in these two Russian pictures. In Natasha there are no 
glamorous hospital wards ; the hospital tent is set up in the snow 
amongst burning homes and the craters from the latest dive-bombing 
taid. The wounded men are dirty and bad-tempered, the nurses’ 
hair straggles from under their caps as they would waddle in the deep 
snow like ungainly, exhausted little bundles of clothes. Throughout 
this film and throughout Leningrad Fights the spectator is numbed 
by the ghastly picture of cold. In Leningrad all traffic is stopped ; 
the people draw through the streets on tiny home-made sledges the 
mummy-like bodies of sick or injured relatives ; the water-supply 
has frozen and a hole has been bored through the ice of the river 
so that water can be fetched or clothes washed there out of doors 
in the bitter wind. In the background we see a coffin go slowly by 
on one of the ubiquitous dragging sledges. In a roofless tank 
factory the workmen are muffled up to the eyes even in front of 
their furnace, the leaping. flames from which are set in opposition 
to the fires of destruction raginz throughout the city. This is the 
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Russian picture of war; we are spared no horror, but the horror 
serves only to throw into greater emphasis the heroism of the people 
who are prepared to suffer so much without yielding. The appeal 
is directly to the emotions. 

America, with less experience in these matters, is also em- 
ploying a strongly emotional appeal in her propaganda, But 
whereas the Russians use realistic portrayals of the horrors and grim 
heroisms, Hollywood seems determined to put behind every mani- 
festation of war a halo of sentimentality. The War Against Mrs, 
Hadley is the story of a cultured Washington society woman who 
quarrels with her family and friends because they refuse to maintain 
in war-time the snobbish political and social conventions which she 
believes to be more important than war. Then her son becomes 
a hero, she receives a letter from President Roosevelt, and her 
selfishness vanishes at once. She faces up bravely and proudly 
to the horrors of the black-out, to first-aid classes, and to the 
agonies of not using the car. These are the only manifestations 
of war we are permitted to see in this film, and although Mrs. 
Hadley’s story is a story of the civilian front the tendency to 
present our present problems as things to be solved simply by 
gentlemanly behavicur and a little self-sacrifice is a polite belief 
now cropping up in American films wait alarming frequency. - The 
War Against Mrs. Hadley is lifted out of the ruck by a brilliant 
performance in the name-part by Fay Bainter, but in spite of the 
superiority of its beautifully polished technique over that of the 
Russian films it cannot approach their emotional effect, which is 
based on a realistic rather than a sentimental conception of the war. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 
ART 


Paintings and Drawings. By Stanley Spencer. Leicester Galleries. 


A Mass of Stanley Spencer’s work, such as that now to be seen 
in the two inner rooms at the Leicester Galleries, tires an onlooker 
with its tireless thoughtfulness. He is the completest of “ mental” 
painters alive, and since modern art in its more distorting, abstract, 
and super-realistic aspects is largely mental, he might be mistaken 
for the greatest of all modern painters. But good painting must 
be felt as well as thought. It is a product of the heart and the 
soul, and even of the bowels (if one can say so in these days 
without being called a Fascist) as well as of the mind. Stanley 
Spencer’s later figure-compositions and landscapes are all coldly 
and calculatingly striking ; but they are very little felt, and because 
of this most of them are, in varying degrees, repellent. They are 
repellent not because of their grotesqueness (Modigliani is grotesque) 
or because of their cruelty (Lautrec is cruel) or because of their 
scorn (Daumier is scornful), but because of their lack of humility. 
The mind here conceives children in its own image and the eye Is 
its midwife. 

All this is tragic, because Mr. Spencer is not only a very accom- 
plished painter but has a natural spontaneous vision which, when 
he does not stifle it, makes him produce works of great beauty. 
His recent studies for the War Artists’ Committee, of shipyard 
workers, have, in spite of their quaintness of shape and the habitual 
quaintness of attitude, an actuality that shows love, or at least 
respect. This is because they are reports of things seen and not 
the reports of a visionary. These are not in the present exhibition, 
nor are other works of the kind ; but among: the earlier works here 
there are many that we are all the better for his having painted. 
Among them is a small oil called Studying the Plan for the Decora- 
tion of Burghclere Memorial Chapel (1919)—a vision of a passing 
moment’s happening at a particular place that is vivid and real. 
This gift for fixing the events of a moment is an important side 
of him, but he misuses it. He can make people in groups look 
as if they have been transfixed with pins like gawky insects, which 
is how they can look in a film-still ; and it is an interesting thing 
to do. But when the trick—the artist acting visionary—is repeated 
ever and over again with different groups it is tiresome. If it 
were the product of natural vision it would never become tiresome. 
Creature of the mind as it is, it is mere gymnastics. In the recent 
Beatitudes of Love the pace is hotter but the game no more 
interesting. 

The later landscapes are “ easier,” but not richer. A fence parades 
itself before a farmyard, snow seems to oxydise an apple tree, a 
village in the Stroud valley swings into sharp focus; but even 
when there is sunshine and leaves hang on the trees or clematis 
displays itself, the scenes look cold and lonely. When the friendly 
features of Cookham appear—the cast-iron bridge with its trefoils, 
the river, the swans, the sense that Maidenhead and the Great 
Western Railway are not far away—there is a welcome warmness. 
But they and their kind are not there often enough. JOHN PIPER. 
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LETTERS TO 


POLITICS AND SCHOOLS 


Sir,—A letter from Margery Reilly in your issue of November 6th 
describes a case of political fanaticism that, if it is at all common among 
school teachers, may endanger a civilisation that respects free speech 
and encourages variety. The young woman who refused to discuss 
Professor Hearnshaw’s book, Germany the Aggressor, because she had 
made up her mind that all wars were caused by financiers, may, in 
Barrie’s phrase, have been “young enough to know everything”; but 
she may also have been the finished product of a process of propaganda 
that has for years been directed to .making large numbers of people 
affirm beliefs instead of forming opinions. Five years ago, Mr. Winston 
Churchill warned us of this danger, as he warned us of others. At 
the opening of the Sunday Times Book Fair in 1937, he said: 

“There is one aspect of publishing activity upon which I think 
we should cast a close scrutiny, I mean the deliberate publication 
of books of a uniform political tendency to an organised mass of 
readers. I do not care whether it is the Left or Right side of 
politics to which this process is directed. To have an elaborate 
process set up to feed a particular kind of leaf to a particular tribe 
of injurious caterpillars, incapable of taking any other nourishment, 
and who take their colour as well as their food from the foliage 
on which they crawl, is entirely contrary to the spirit of literature 
or the means of disseminating knowledge. 

“Nothing can be worse than to introduce totalitarianism into 
the field of literature, and to try to breed in a single country races 
of men and women incapable of understanding one another. The 
glory of literature in any free country is its variety, and the most 
fertile means from which happiness may be derived in life is from 
variety The issues in the world today are such that readers should 
be on their guard against any attempt to warp their intellects 
or to narrow or enfeeble their judgement by tendentious literature 
with facts increasingly coloured and statistics ever more carefully 
selected The ordinary man and woman in the age in which we 
move has to have a new vigilance and to be alive to new perils, 
to see that they are not being sucked in by propaganda.” 

An English mind fuddled with propaganda and capable only of 
intemperate political faith, is useless to its owner and often offensive 
to the community. Such minds can never teach the young idea how 
to shoot: they can only cause it to warp or wither. JOHN GLOAG. 


RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS 


Sir,—I appreciate the reference in your article with the above heading 
to “ The Three Foundation Principles” which I describe as underlying 
the aim of those who desire England to be a Christian country. The 
training in worship which is given in a daily opening act of worship in 
all schools has great value. But I should not like it to be thought that 
training in worship has little to do with Church membership. One of 
the things for which Church Schools in particular stand is, in the words 
of the National Society’s Memorandum, “to secure that religious instruc- 
tion in schools should equip the children for their membership of the 
Christian Church as a worshipping community.” I do not think that 
the effect of the proposals put forward by the National Society in relation 
to the importance of the religious factor in education have yet fully 
penetrated the public mind. In times of grave difficulty Church Schools 
have stoutly maintained that a Christian foundation is the essential and 
only basis of a real education. And, as the Memorandum points out, 
“this foundation is best and most surely embodied in schools which are 
definitely incorporated into the living fellowship of a worshipping 
Christian community.” 

The present proposals of the National Society seem to me to be 
unsatisfactory because of their weakness on certain essential points, and 
because of the great widening of State contro] over the character of 
religious instruction which they involve. A far better solution of the 
problem would in my judgement be found in the principles of the 
Scottish Settlement of 1918 which, while transferring non-provided 
schools to the Authority, both makes adequate arrangements with regard 
to the appointment of teachers by the Authority, in effective consultation 
with the Church concerned, and entirely safeguards the religious status 
and character of the school.—Yours faithfully, GEORGE CICESTR: 

The Palace, Chichester. 


Sir,—An article which appeared in The Spectator on November 6th 
presented the report of the National Society on the Dual System in a 
very favourable light. ‘But as the Church Assembly which meets on 
November 17th is to be asked to endorse this report it is right that they 
and other members of the Church of England should realise that the 
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proposals made in the Report will be largely unacceptable to thousands 
of people, and if pressed in their present form may cause serious 
dissension at a time when national unity ought to be maintained. 

It is notorious that a very large number of denominational schools 
fail to meet modern educational requirements, For the past forty years 
the public purse has borne at least 95 per cent. of the cost of education 
in these schools, while the denominations concerned have had the 
advantage of using the premises on Sundays and on weekdays out of 
school hours. In such circumstances, the reasonable policy is to transfer 
to the local education authorities for their use all those school buildings 
which Anglicans are unable or unwilling any longer to maintain. 

But the National Society takes another course and seeks a solution of 
its troubles by making deficiencies good at the public expense. The 
Society proposes that some of its schools should receive an Exchequer 
grant towards the cost of alterations and improvements and yet maintain 
their denominational character unimpaired. 

In a second type of school it is realised that no funds will be forth. 
coming from denominational sources. So it is proposed that the whole 
burden of alterations, repairs and upkeep should be transferred to the 
shoulders of the local education authorities. The plain man would say 
that such a school having lost its original voluntary character ought to 
become a Council school under full public control. But while the National 
Society pays lip-service to the principle of public control it stl puts 
forward reservations regarding the appointment of teachers which would 
hamper the freedom of the local education authorities and maintain in 
a more subtle form the objectionable tests for some of the teachers, 
People sometimes talk as if a transfer to a local authority will cause 
a violent change. It will do nothing of the sort. The school will go 
on as heretofore with its existing staff of teachers, many of whom will 
still be teaching in the same school twenty or thirty or more years hence. 

It is the more surprising that the National Society should advocate such 
a policy when it is aware that the proposal to give further financial 
subsidies to junior schools was deliberately rejected by the present House 
of Commons in 1936. It can scarcely be expected that the House of 
Commons should turn a complete somersault as a reward to those 
denominationalists who have failed to fulfil their obligations. Is not the 
general principle plain that further finance from public funds must be 
accompanied by full democratic control?—Yours, &c., 

National Education Association, WiFrip J. ROWLAND, 

32 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. r. Secretary. 


S1r,—Your article “ Religion and the Schools,” and many others I have 
read, leaves out the Roman Catholic schools in discussing this question, 
stressing the Church of England schools as the non-provided schools, 
and yet I consider the serious opposition is going to come from the 
Roman Catholic element. I presume it is intended to bring the Roman 
Catholic schools under the same jurisdiction as other schools in the 
matter of control, and it is from this source the opposition will be 
bitterest. 

I am a supporter of doing away with dual control entirely, and I 
cannot understand under the ethics of Christianity how the urge of 
denominationalism should weigh heavier in the mind of any person 
as against the well-being of a child. I would a thousand times prefer 
my child to be housed in a sanitary and hygienic school and have no 
religious training than suffer in the atmosphere and depressing surround- 
ings of one of the condemned schools. Surely with the country teeming 
as it does with Sunday schools and churches, it is defeatism to put 
denomination first in this matter of the child’s welfare. —Yours, &c., 

6 Rookway, Alkrington, Middleton, W. WHITEHILL, 


S1r,—Last week’s Spectator advocated a system of religious education 
in all Council schools by teachers “ qualified by conviction” to give 
such teaching—though anything like a test must be rigorously eschewed. 
I suggest that the last stipulation is purely verbal and illusory. It would 
clearly be irrational to appoint and promote teachers without being 
satisfied as to their qualifications, and even if “ qualifications ” were not 
insisted upon in regard to all teachers, yet fully “ qualified teachers” 
would obviously in their professional careers possess substantial advantages 
over their unqualified colleagues. The first objection therefore to the 
scheme advocated is that it involves tests with all their attendant evils. 

Not many weeks ago there appeared in The Spectator an article 
which (I write from. memory) stated in effect that the majority of the 
community are not Christian believers. In the dogmatic sense of this 
expression there is little doubt that it is true. What then is involved 
in the scheme advocated is that we should employ teachers specially 
selected by tests to teach our children, in accordance with agreed 
syllabuses framed by self-constituted champions of orthodoxy, things 
we do not ourselves believe. 
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Waiving the obvious moral objection to this course, the question arises 
whether such a scheme is likely to succeed. This may be doubted. 
Children as they grow up and come out into the world will soon contrast 
what they have been taught in school with what they find people around 
them really believe, and they will draw their own conclusions. We 
remember that Voltaire was educated by the Jesuits. Moreover, if we 
insist On making dogma an essential element in religion, there is grave 
danger that both wili be involved in the same discredit—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Ceci. G. BROWN. 

Reform Club. 


LORD BALFOUR AND THE JEWS 


$ir,—Commenting on my article on “Lord Balfour and the Jews,” Mr. 
Landmar regrets that I make no reference to the Balfour Declaration 
heving been “in the nature of a contract given for due consideration.” 
I am, of course, aware that it has been so described, but never by Lord 
Balfour himself, and I investigated the matter to the best of my ability 
when I was writing his Life. This, of course, does not imply that 
the repercussions upon Jewish opinion all the world over were not 
taken into due consideration by the authors of the Declaration. Mr. 
Landman is correct in saying that British opinion was divided on the 
findings of the Peel Commission, but this was not the subject of my 
article. 

Turning now to Miss Maude Royden’s letter, unlike her I will not 
attempt to forecast the attitude of the Arabs after an Allied victory 
opens the way to a fresh political settlement of the Middle East. But 
I am more hopeful than she that Arab nationalism will not continue to 
take the extreme and violent forms which she appears to contemplate as 
normal, but which are not entirely representative of moderate Arab 
opinion even in Palestine itself—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

1 Roland Gardens, London, S.W. 7. BLANCHE E. C, DUGDALE. 


OURSELVES AND CHINA 


Sir,—It is some time since even Mr, Tangye’s Chinese friends were in 
China. Much has happened since they left their own shores to give the 
credulous Mr. Tangye a false impression of his countrymen in China. 
The CHinese struggle for the abolition of extra-territorial privileges has 
since been won in principle, and progressive Chinese, inspired by the 
Generalissimo himself, are now looking forward to full co-operation with 
their British friends and Allies. The page of controversy is turned and 
the energies of the Empire and of the Chinese Republic will be concen- 
trated on strengthening the bonds between us for the prosecution of our 
joint war and on forging realistic end strong ties, which will ensure our 
mutual strength, independence and prosperity after our common victory. 
For this it 1s important to do all in our power to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship, mutual esteem and cultural exchange between us and the 
Chinese people. But events have too often reminded us that sentimental 
bonds, however enduring in the long run, can be severed temporarily 
by the sudden impact of national passions and can be weakened by 
insidious propaganda of third parties ; they need to be toughened by the 
fibre of mutual dependence and self-interest expressed in terms of finance, 
commerce and useful services, such as shipping and air lines give. . 

The Chinese wil! look to us to stand by them. The Empire and the 
United States will respond nobly, in no spirit of condescension, but in 
the spirit of freedom, equality and justice reinforced by true friendship, 
mutual respect and the admiration which our common efforts in the 
war have nourished. But however great China’s potential power, the 
sense of realities which informs the real leaders of the Chinese Revolu- 
tionary Government will cause them to turn in many ways to the British 
peoples for help in their gigantic task of rebuilding the New China— 
and we too will need their help in many ways. Shipping, airways, com- 
munications, banking, insurance, engineering and the complicated 
machinery to move and to distribute imports and exports will have to be 
te-established in modern conditions based on the old principle that confi- 
dence is the soul of trade—mutual confidence, security and mutual profit. 

Let me assure Mr. Tangye that the real quarrel of the Chinese was 
not so much with personalities and behaviour as with the outmoded 
political basis on which foreign intercourse in China was conducted. That 
basis will now be altered.—Yours faithfully, G. S. Moss. 

The Old Glebe, Eggesford, North Devon. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


Sirn—May I protest against the kind of comment made last week in 
your editorial note on Civil Service Reform? Referring to athe recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee on National Expenditure that the 
administrative organisation of the departments on the highest plane 
should come under the supervision of an Organisation and Methods 
Division of the Treasury you say “But one point will immediately 
occur to the critics. Why identify this Organisation Division with the 
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Treasury, whose influence is so often a sheer impediment to action? 
Recent Liberal proposals advocate instead Commissioners responsible 
to the Deputy Prime Minister.” This point is, however, examined in 
paragraphs 98-102 of the report of the Committee, who reached the 
conclusion that there is no evidence which would justify the transfer 
of the existing seat of control from the Treasury to any other existing 
or new Department. You are entitled to differ from this conclusion, 
but not to lead your readers to think that the question has been ignored. 
Earlier in the note you state that “it is common knowledge that the 
methods of the pre-war Civil Service, long ago open to criticism in 
many respects, are again and again found defective under the more 
strenuous conditions of war.” Upon what evidence is this “common 
knowledge” based? You will find evidence to the contrary in para- 
graph 120 of the Select Committee’s report.—Yours faithfully, 
RONALD DAVISON. 

[We are, as Sir Ronald Davison observes, entitled to differ from one 
or all of the conclusions of the Select Committee, and it is obviously 
impossible within the limits of an ordinary editorial note to argue every 
point at length, To contend that any point necessarily omitted on 
grounds of space is unfairly ignored is less than reasonable—Ep., The 
Spectator.] 


FURTHER SPANISH COMMENTARY 


S1rR,—The personal issues raised by this correspondence are of little 
importance or relevance. I must, however, point out that I did not 
impugo Professor Peers’ consistency or good faith in the matter of his 
recent conversion to the Spanish democratic cause. I merely stated that 
his support of this cause was, in the circumstances, far more surprising 
than the fact of his having made a trivial error while defending it. The 
most sincere conversions on record have usually been the most astonishing. 
Professor Pastor refers to my Spanish friends who advocated a British 
surrender after Dunkirk as “ defeatists.” I am now quite convinced that 
they were such in the sense that, like the vast majority of General Franco’s 
Spanish supporters, they desired nothing more ardently than the destruc- 
tion of Great Britain and her Empire with all possible speed. Do we not 
frequently overlook the historical fact that Franco Spain is officially 
“non-belligerent,” a passive ally (and not so very passive at that!) of 
Germany and Italy? The Franco régime has been quite open about all 
this and its leaders have, on more than one occasion, publicly expressed 
their desire to see a German victory. Such a desire on their part is 
perfectly natural, for the obvious reason that they are on principle violently 
hostile to democracy in any form whatsoever, and, consequently, detest 
Great Britain and all that she stands for in this struggle. The vested 
interests now behind the Franco régime adopted a very similar attitude 
towards this country in the last war.—I am, &c., L. B. WALTON. 
Scottish Arts Club, Edinburgh. 


THE PROFIT-MOTIVE 


S1r,—Surely the function of the profit-motive is to encourage production 
when supplies are short of requirements, to discover and develop new 
resources of all kinds. This it does to perfection, making the reward 
of production proportional to the need for the product—great if the need 
is great, and less if the need diminishes ; new producers are attracted to 
the field in the measure that these conditions hold. The profit-motive 
and private enterprise could be regarded as the ideal business technique 
for bringing about abundance, both as to quantity and range of com- 
modity, in an age of economic scarcity, especially in an age in which 
business management, technical knowledge, science and even geography 
were very imperfectly known, If we glance around at the vast array of 
commodities now at our disposal, we shall undoubtedly find that the 
majority derive from private enterprise stimulated by the profit-motive, 
a combination which has been the life-blood of our old economics of 
scarcity. 

The situation changes, however, when plenty begins to take the place 
of scarcity. As the need for more of a commodity decreases, profits fall 
off ; if production ever outstrips consumption, then profits are likely to 
vanish altogether. This has various results, all of them to date bad, 
because we have not yet learned how to deal with this situation. In the 
case of agriculture and some other industries it may mean that producers 
have to sell below costs of production in order to scrape a miserable 
living, or, alternatively, that governments come along with subsidies, 
Wheat Acts and what not, to bolster up a system which is fundamentally 
unsound and which, despite their strange inventions, will never be able 
to stand on its own feet again. The “ Heath Robinson ” effect of modern 
economy is a result. 

Another industry may react quite differently. As production approaches 
and finally passes demand, producers draw together, taking such steps 
as they can to exclude new entrants into their field of enterprise. They, 
the big business men, do not want any more free lance private enterprise 
in their field (would not someone point this out to Lord Croft), Having 
excluded it, they come to some arrangement among themselves about 
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prices, the public having no say in the matter. Hence the birth of 
monopoly business, which may be a natural stage in business evolution, 
but is not one at which we should be content to let matters rest. 

In a slightly different setting the profit-motive, when retained too long, 
favours the employer of coloured labour, or labour paid a low wage, at 
the expense of those who are accustomed to a higher standard. American 
cotton producers recently lost old markets to new competitors paying a 
very low wage ; or recollect the havoc brought about in tea, rubber, &c., 
by native producers. So the profit motive can be friend or enemy of 
the public weal, and the dividing line is at the point where production 
overtakes demand.—Faithfully yours, NORMAN HOWELL. 

Chalbury, Wimborne, Dorset. 


HYMNS TODAY 


Sir,—When writing my letter on “Hymns Today,” which appears in 
your columns of Friday’s issue, I suggested that the publishers of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern might some day issue an edition without some of 
the hymns which, for various reasons, are rarely or ever sung. 

I find I owe the publishers an apology over this, as I have now seen 
a shortened edition which they produced in 1939 just before the outbreak 
cf war. It is entirely edited by Dr. S. Nicholson, Mus.Bac. All hymns 
which have fallen to a large extent out of use have only their number in 
the old edition and the first line of the words given for reference. This 
was exactly the idea I had in mind when writing my letter. 

This shortened edition is further improved by the addition of a 
number of new tunes to those already in the book, and classified indexes 
to suitable hymns for special occasions and Saints’ Days. Just one 
further point. Mr. James suggests that good hymn singing is only 
attainable if one has the right book, presumably the English Hymnal. 
Would it not be more charitable to assume that good hymn singing can 
be enjoyed from any hymn book, provided the singer is in the right 
spiritual mood, otherwise our fellow-Christians in the Free Churches 
and the Scottish Church, to mention two only, who do not use either 
English Hymnal ot Ancient and Modern, will be in a parlous condition?— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., W. H. H. Court. 
Newbury. 


S1r,—I have read with interest the letter from Mr. W. H. H. Court in 
your issue of November 6th and should like to point out that the 
suggestion made in the second paragraph has already been followed. 
A Shortened Music Edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern was pub- 
lished in 1939, in which the total number of hymns has been reduced 
to under five hundred. Those which were found not to meet the needs 
of the day have been left out, though the original numbering remains 
unaltered. Where tunes were not felt to be satisfactory, additional ones 
have been added and this has given an opportunity for the introduction 
of several fine tunes which were not previously in the collection.—Yours 
faithfully, SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON, 
Chairman of Hymns Ancient and Modern. 


A DIPLOMAT’S DRESS 


Sir,—The topic seems to deserve attention. H. Jakubo vicz vindicates 
the right of the late Commissar for Foreign Affaires to <1 impeccable 
evening dress. Chicherin, as Louis Fischer correctly states in his Men 
and Politics (Cape, 1941) worked as an archivist in the Russian Foreign 
Office. May I add that he never thought of a diplomatic career? Under 
the historian Pavlov Silvansky he contributed to the centenary edition 
of the Ministry (available at the British Museum). He left Russia in 
1903 or 1904 for Berlin, where he had to undergo a serious treatment. 
Having transferred his capital to the Deutsche Bank, he was contem- 
plating a prolonged stay abroad. He feared an upheaval in Russia 
would be too much for his nerves; at any rate, he would not return 
before someone “like Professor Miliukov would be Prime Minister.” 
Abroad he associated with political emigrants, and his outlook gradually 
became revolutionary. In 1917-18 he was a follower of Martov (Zeder- 
baum), the Social-Revolutionary Internationalist, the same who left 
Russia later (“ Too much Blood”). Chicherin remained ; he had joined 
the Communist Party.—Yours faithfully, A. MEYENDORFF. 
Heyford, Lr. Penns Road, Paignton, S. Devon. 


R.A.F. VERNACULAR 


Sir,—In Mr. Woosnam-Jones’ article in your issue of October 3oth I was 
very interested to learn that the most recent addition to R.A.F, vernacular 
is the verb to “ prang.” It will probably come as a great surprise to many 
of our airmen to learn that they have unwittingly hit upon a very apt 
is “prang” is the Malay word for “war”! Therefore, a heavy 
of 4,009 pounders on Germany is literally “carrying the war into 
the enemy's camp.” All the more power to their “ pranging ”"—‘“ Slamat 
good fortune) to all of them!—Yours faithfully, 
ringfield Road, Miilhouses, Sheffield, qe 
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In the excellent and excellently well-edited magazine of the Women; 
Institutes has appeared a little estimate of the values of varivus wood 
which, as it seems to me, may diminish the use of a very valuable fue 
Much the commonest tree in England is the elm, a term that covers, 
number of varieties that have different qualities. Some few, for exampk 
set fertile seed, though most are barren. Some—and this is what concer; 
the present discussion—split easily while others are intensely cantankerous 
All, however, burn well ; and to urge the public to avoid this wood is, 
wasteful mistake. For myself I have burned little else for years and have 
enjoyed hot, flaming fires. Up to November Ist no coal was used ; and 
elm was the sole fuel. Better fires would scarcely have been desired and 
the grates are small. Elm logs need doubtless some management—they 
resemble peat in one regard, for they are apt to clog themselves with 
their own ashes ; and at such times must be poked so as to remove thi 
crust. For the rest any elm kept for twelve months in tolerably dr 
places is admirable fuel. The thick, often “soggy” bark should & 
removed (though even this will flame, if quite dry) and a split log i 
more “gleig in the uptak” than a circular. Elm dispenses perhaps 
twice the heat of sycamore, for example, and gives a brighter flame thay 
oak. The older the elm the better it burns. 


The Perfect Fire 

Many doggerel verses exist describing the various wood fuels. Fir 
pine are apt to spit and are much more dangerous in this regard than 
beech, which is almost a perfect fuel, the peer even of ash. All critic 
condemn willow and poplar, yet poplar is the most widely used fue 
in France and, like any other wood, even bark or roots, burns fairly wel 
if split and dried. If at all wet it is actively malefic. The most delightful 
fires that ever I enjoyed followed the destruction of some very old 
lilac bushes and laburnum trees, The lilac—which has lilac-colourd 
streaks through the trunks—gave the scent of cedar, and the laburnum, 
even when green, burned like a candle. Gipsies and perhaps other 
caravanners delight in gorse, but the supply must be immense. Nothing 
makes better kindling than withered gorse ; and in this regard elm twigs 
are as good as any other twigs. Of course, in regard to logs the standard 
— holds: one log can’t burn, two won't, three must and four make 
a fire. 


I 3; 


Raw Parasol 

A neighbour of mine the other day met a stranger wandering across 
the fields, and as he talked with him, the man made a sudden sally, 
grabbed a mouldering parasol mushroom and thrust it into his mouth 
there and then. “Delicious,” he said, “delicious!” He came from 
Yorkshire and was therefore courageous. Most of us, perhaps, being 
more timid and conventional, should be wiser to cook any mushroom— 
parasol, shaggy cap, boletus, or what not, for what traces of poison may 
lurk are in several foods destroyed by cookery. Even mandioca, the 
standard food over huge areas of South America, is said to be poisonovs 
till pounded and heated. It seems that 400 people accepted the offer 
from South Kensington to identify and vet. any mushrooms sent there, 
Why so few? Ignorance on the subject is universal in England. 


Vanished Wasps 

One of the pleasant surprises of this year was the sudden and complete 
disappearance of the wasps. Nests were numerous and very strong; 
but their life came to an end while still plenty of fruit was on the trees. 
I gather that this experience has been general. This strange lapse in 
vitality should mean that nests will be few next year, Quantities of 
queens are usually bred towards the end of the season. So far I have 
found no hibernators. Bumble-bee rests were full and active singularly 
late in the season, and the hive bees busy well into October and the 
drones were allowed a long run. 


In the Garden 

The attempt to grow more food in the garden has taught me several 
things which perhaps may be worth while putting down in summary. 
(1) Broad beans sown early in November are worth while, and are no 
gamble if cloches are available. Cutting the beans down in spring for 
the sake of a second crop is hardly worth the waste of space. (2) Kohl 
rabi may be preserved for a good many weeks after it is dug up. (3) Even 
small green tomatoes ripen to a rich red if wrapped in paper and kept 
warm. Those so treated within the house did much better than those 
kept in an out-house. (4) Decorative barberries, such as Wilsonae, make 
an excellegt preserve. A delightful sample reached me this week, via 
The Spectator. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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Health tip! 


The cigarette* with the natural 
filter — cotton wool — which 
absorbs 2&6, 


A the dust as well as 


the heat and nicotine, 


Abdulla 


COOLTIPT 


20 for 2/- 























“HARRY Ww. FLANNERY 
**an even better book 
than Shirer’s Berlin Diary’”’ 


Tom HARRISSON (Observer) 
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V.SACKVILLE- JOYCE 
GRAND CANYON TO BE A PILGRIM 
“A book to be read slowly and “ Ambitious and brilliant ... has 
with great care. No one can form, fine writing and humanity,” — 
fail to savour the beauty of the Siar. “ Exquisitely written  pass- 
writing and the delicate skill with ages.” — Daily Sketch. “This is 
which the strange atmosphere, superb.” — James AGATE (Daily 
at once real and unreal, is Express). “Mr. Cary has never 
produced.” — EDWARD SHANKS written more cleverly.” — ROBERT 
(Daily Dispatch) Lynp (News Chronicle) 

Book Society Recommend Book Society Recommend 








SIGNED WITH THEIR HONOUR 
JAMES ALDRIDGE 
“the finest work of fiction yet 
produced by the war’”’ 
G. W. Bisuop (Daily Telegraph) 
Book Society Recommend 
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POLLY FLINDERS... 


Polly at least had a warm fire and nice new clothes, 
but thousands of neglected and ill-treated children 
to-day lack even the warmth of human love and 
kindness. 

The N.S.P.C.C. seeks out and protects such children 
from misery. Last year we helped over 100,000. 
Will you by gift or legacy help us to give more 
unfortunate children a better start in life? Please 
send to Sir Spencer }. Portal, Hon. Treasurer, 

7, Victory House, Leicester Sq., London, W.C.2. 


N-S-P-C-C 
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TOWARDS BELIEF IN GOD 
By H. H. Farmer, D.D. 8s. 6d. net. 


An impressive statement of the case for faith in God along three lines: 
the coercive argument, the truth that lays hold of you; the pragmatic 
argument, the practical evidence of God’s working; the reflective argument, 
the mind pronouncing on the reasonableness of the faith. A book marked 
by all Dr. Farmer’s characteristic freshness and force. 


THE ABOLITION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


The Diary of a Disturbed Soul 
By John Maarten 3s. 6d. net. 


Any book by the author of The Village on the Hiil is sure of a welcome. 
This one will command it on its own merits. Unconventional in style 
and thought, fiery, prophetic, it will challenge and disturb. 


HOW CHRISTIANS WORSHIP 
Edited by J. Eric Fenn 2s. 6d. net. 


A symposium in which representative Christians of the great traditions 

within the Church speak of the history, nature and methods of worship. 
The authors include, Anglican, Congregationalist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Quaker and Roman Catholic. It is a living story of variety within unity. 


THE JEW IN THE CHRISTIAN 
WORLD 


By Hans Kosmala and Robert Smith 6s. net. 
“Helps us to see the problem from both the Jewish and the Christian 
angle .. . an unusually important book on a subject on wh'ch an informed 


Christian opinion is, and will increasingly be, badly needed.” 
—Christian Warld, 


S. C. M. PRESS LTD. 


, Bloomsbury Street - - ° London, W.C.1 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Miiton the Christian 
A Pretace to Paradise Lost. By C. S. Lewis. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

“THE purpose of these lectures,” says Mr. C. S. Lewis on page 125 
of the important and friendly little book in which they are now 
printed, “ has been mainly ‘to hinder hindrances’ to the appreciation 
of Paradise Lost . . .” He is successful. He makes us take down 
the poem, and feel it more strongly than before, and like it still 
better. After arguing acutely against Mr. T. S. Eliot that others 
besides the “ best practising poets” may judge poetry, he estimates 
from a survey of Homer and Vergil, and of Beowulf, what should 
be expected in epic, and decides that it should have a certain quality 
of ritual. Next he applies an up-to-date interpretative method to 
the evocative associations of Milton’s poetry, showing how it should 
be read, and explains that Milton, writing as a unified individual, 
sets forth, according to his settled intention of affecting his audience 
as he desires, a system of belief which he himself accepts, and which 
is, in fact, orthodox. Mr. Lewis shows that Milton’s story is 
designed to elicit “stock responses,” that is, to strengthen and 
enliven our acceptance of traditional and especially Christian values. 
The poem displays to us a world which is “ hierarchic,” in the sense 
that all beings have the duty of obedience to superiors and of 
command over inferiors. Obedience to God is Milton’s supreme 
message ; disobedience is both sin and folly, too. This may seem 
in a way obvious ; but it is an obvious view of a kind that is hard 
to prove, and it makes a heavy claim on Mr. Lewis’s known learning 
and philosophical method. 

Mr. Lewis writes, of course, as a Christian and an Aristotelian, 
and he reacts sharply from much recent work which has taken self- 
identity and dignity from the individual and transferred them to 
economic and psychological forces. He believes that discipline is 
central and the freedom and dignity of the individual primary. 
Milton, by his ritual verse, teaches us to believe in obedience, 
righteousness, chastity, splendour and joy itself. These values have 
been won through culture, especially Christian culture ; we can lose 
them, for there is no such thing as “the unchanging human heart,” 
which will react as it should, even if tradition is abandoned. It 
is through the theology that Milton exerts his intended effect ; 
indeed, Mr. Lewis says on page 64, “ Milton’s thought, when purged 
of theology, does not exist.” 

I think that this is going rather too far, unless we are to assume 
that there is much of value for us in Milton besides his “ Thought.” 
Mr. Lewis’s view is most welcome and valuable, at present especially ; 
but the elusive mystery of great poetry is always awkward to any 
single view. Is there a possibility that we may be reading the story 
of Paradise Lost as we should and as Milton intended, but not quite 
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reading the poem which, not entirely according to his wishes, Milton 
wrote? Can it be that on pages 126 to 129 something like this is 
confessed, and we are led to think that there is, after all, some 
paradoxical truth in Mr. Eliot’s fallacy, if that is what it is; and 
that, poets or no, we must try to read poetry as if we were poets, 
not only listen to it as if we were a congregation—though, of course, 
if we derive both advantages together, so much the better? 

Possibly Mr. Lewis does not really mean to insist so strongly 
on Milton’s singleness of mind. Indeed, on page 7, quoting Pascal, 
he says that Milton is one of the great men who touch both 
extremes, and that he does not stand at the lonely end .of a single 
line of development. Certainly Milton’s prose works do not suggest 
quite the sort of singleness of mind that is argued. True, Milton 
planned to affect his readers; but one of the mysteries of poetry 
is that the great poets want to say, or cannot help saying, what the 
readers eventually are glad to read. Mr. Lewis is inclined to over- 
look this binomial mystery, perhaps even to adopt too static and 
isolated a conception of the great poet in his surroundings. 

But this does not spoil his general success ; still less, perhaps, does 
it detract from the merit of many splendid parts of the book—such 
as the most progressive account of the evocative effect which Milton’s 
verse should have, the fine defence of ritual and tradition, the almost 
frightening demonstration of the intimate value of Milton to each 
one of us in our moral life with its dangers, and the most cble 
review of ancient epic, in which the account of Vergil is a little 
masterpiece. Jackson KNIGHT, 


What is Good? 


Science and Ethics. By C. H. Waddinzton, D.Sc., and Others. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

SCIENTISTS are naturally concerned to investigate all phenomen 
and to question ard analyse all ideas concerning them, but their 
long succession of discoveries in exposing the sequence of cause 
and effect in the physical world reminds us that tremendous success 
often turns the head of the human animal, which at bottom is what 
every scientist is. In the old strict sense all who genuinely seek 
to know and are not content merely to rationalise superficially their 
individual tastes, prejudices or pre-conceptions are scientists. But 
nature and man offer such vast territories for exploration that most 
scientists are such only in a very narrow field, outside of which they 
seem even more liable to error than those whose knowledge is more 
general and less expert. But the true scientific spirit is the spirit 
of those who are intellectually curious and who love truth more 
than they fear knowledge, and that spirit is one of the finest of 
human qualities. 

In saying this I am begging the very question that Dr. Waddington 
has set out to answer in this book, and it is rather amusing to 
discover that not one of the eminent writers contributing to this 
symposium, not even the Dean of St. Paul’s or the Bishop of 
Birmingham refers to this passionate love of truth inborn in some 
men. Now Dr. Waddington would apparently maintain that the 
pure love of truth is an illusion and that the scientist pursues truth 
merely as a result of a trend in evolution which gives truth a society- 
survival value, and that this is all there is to it. The weakness of 
Dr. Waddington’s criterion of ethical value is its unreliability ; at 
any moment a man may proclaim: “the social trend has changed 
its direction ; it is now the pursuit of lies that has society-survival 
value,” and certainly Dr. Waddington and his fellow-“ scientists” 
can do no more ihan dogmatically deny the change, they cannot 
disprove it, they can only “ wait and see,” and individually they will 
never be able to wait long enough. 

Among the other contributions, Professor Bernal’s old-fashioned 
attack on anthropormorphism is not a serious attempt to deal with 
Dr. Waddington’s problem and need not detain us. Scientists must, 
and do, dogmatise ; but none of the conclusions or generalisations 
they draw from observed data, not even one as comprehensive as 
Newton’s so-called Law of Gravitation, is likely to be a truth never 
needing modification. That all things are subject to change is Dr. 
Waddington’s argument (I cominend to him Spenser’s stanzas on 
Mutabilitie) ; but though there may be no complete truths, I suggest 
that nevertheless there may be eternal truths, but that none of these 
eternal truths is, or ever will be, discoverable to science. They 
can never be proved, they can only be felt. I will go so far as 
to state one eternal truth: it is that the leve of truth is honourable 
to man. Note that I do not say “useful.” Dr. Waddington can 
perhaps deduce that on the grounds that it has proved socially 
beneficial in the past and is likely to be so in the future ; but there 
is more than that in an ethical value. I submit that the words 
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and now read === 
INDIA’S FATEFUL HOUR 


By SIR WILLIAM BARTON, k.c.1.£., C.s.1, 
In the present anxious time a book by so eminent an authority 
as Sir William Barton, who has had the special advantage of 
a recent visit to India to study the position, is specially 
welcome, Illustrated. 5s. 


FURTHER POCKET CARTOONS 
By OSBERT LANCASTER 

Here is a new little volume by the deliciously witty author 

of earlier cartoons and of “Homes, Sweet Homes,” etc. 

The Spectator writes: “Mr. Lancaster is particularly good 

with the Germans, and, indeed, they have reason to fear him, 

for his pen is keen and his thoughts “dangerous.” 2s. 6d. 


OUR PRINCESSES IN 1942 
By LISA SHERIDAN 
The Princesses are growing up and these are delightful 
up-to-date photographs of them now by Studio Lisa. Wéith 
8 full-colour illustrations, 27 half-tones, and a full-coloured 
wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


RENDEZVOUS. THE LIFE 
THAT SOME CALL DEATH 


By the REV. W. H. ELLIOTT 
A book which will, it is hoped, bring balm and some 
consolation to recently bereaved people. Those who ™ listen-in ™ 
will be familiar with the author's broadcasts. 2s. 6d. 


2nd Printing WEDDING 
By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 
A posthumous volume dealing in a most refreshing manner 
with the ever-present and often difficult subject of marriage 
from both the spiritual and physiological sides. 2s. 
All prices are net 
































THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
has made arrangements for its publications to be issued by the 

Cambridge University Press 


There will be two series: 
Economic and Social Studies 





of which the first two volumes are now ready: 


STUDIES IN NATIONAL INCOME 1924-1938 
By Prof. A. L. BOWLEY 15s. net. 


Begins with a discussion of definitions of National Income, 
deals with some constituents of the National Income and with 
the Census of Production, and the Index of Production 
1924—1938. Chapter four discusses in detail the new methods 
used in the measurement of real income. 


THE BURDEN OF BRITISH TAXATION 
By G. F. SHIRRAS and L. ROSTAS 15s. net. 


The object of this book is to estimate how much was paid in 
taxation in Great Britain, in 1937—38 and in 1941—42 out 
of each of a range of several incomes. 


Occasional Papers 
of which No. I is now ready. 


THE NEW POPULATION STATISTICS 
By R. R. KUCZYNSKI 1s. 6d. net. 


In this paper, the author discusses the Registrar-General's 
memorandum and gives reasons for thinking that its conclusions 
are not to be preferred to those of most independent statisticians. 


No. Il.— THE POPULATION OF BRISTOL 
By H. A. SHANNON and E. GREBENIK —/ the Press 
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AN PAGEANT 


F. YEATS-BROWN. 
“Could not be better told in so short a space. . . Admirable 
selection, deep comprehension, and telling phrase.” 

G. Ward Price. 
“It was obviously a labour of love to write it; it is pure pleasure 
to read it.’ Candidus. 


THEATRICAL CAVALCADE 


ERNEST SHORT. 
“A friendly and informative survey.” Ivor Brown. 
“I cannot remember a more exasperating yet entertaining 


book. . . I advise its purchase.” Sydney W. Carroll. 
WOMEN IN EXILE 
JEAN ROSS. 
“ Delicately evocative—achieves an edge of feminine subtlety.” 


Times. 
“A penetrating understanding of men and women.” 
Howard Spring. 
“Her characters come leaping to life from the first page.” 
Graham Greene. 


SWEET CHARIOT 


FRANK BAKER. 
“Mr. Baker has had the courage to write exactly what he 
wanted to write, an original and amusing book.” 
Frank Swinnerton. 
“A witty and engaging romance with an implicit spiritual 
meaning.’ Manchester Guardian. 


NIGHT-WORK 


JOHN STUART AREY. 
“A first novel of great promise.” Edwin Muir. 
“Great sensitiveness and talent.” Frank Swinnerton. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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honourable and love refer not to what he calls the Ego-ideal—which 
he describes as the “later-formed part, which has been more 
influenced by rational thought,” of the Super-Ego—but are them- 
selves an essential part of the very evolutionary direction which he 
postulates but cannot define. This is not very surprising, since this 
“ evolutionary direction ” has already been defined for him—the very 
words honour and love themselves indicate part of the evolutionary 
goal of the human race. True, they are anthropormorphic because 
they are the creation of mankind. So is Dr. Waddington’s and 
everybody else’s science. It might all look quite different to an 
observer placed elsewhere in the solar system than on this earth. 
Now, why is the position of the Dean of St. Paul’s (like that 
of theologians, poets and artists) so indubitably stronger than that 
of Dr. Waddington and the scientists? I venture to say it is because 
they are witnesses to the fact of creation while the scientists can 
only analyse what has been created, and have ncething to say about 
Creation is an unanalysable mystery. The words 
“love” and “honour” are part of this mystery. They also have 
been created through the agency of the human race. Of course the 
theologians have always been inclined to substitute for the actual 
phenomena of ethical life a toy narrow collection of words, as 
Dr. Waddington rightly observes, and Dr. Waddington sensibly 
claims that he could point out what he means by the “ process of 
evolution” at a good biological museum. But, Dr. Waddington, 
every good artist could also point out what he means by “aesthetic 
values” in any good library or picture gallery. And these values 
are an essential part of any “generally valid ethical system,” a fact 
which scientists continually overlook. W. J. Turner. 


Blue-Prints or Pious Opinions? 


America’s Economic Policy: For the War and the Peace. Fore- 
word by the Lord Chancellor, The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Simon. 
(Hutchinson. §s.) 

Hap this book been published two or three weeks ago it would 

have been, possibly, captious to query the exactness of the title. 

And it would have been more necessary than it is now, to query 

the tact shown in getting it introduced by Lord Simon. But the 

American elections have come and gone and that tornado has 

swept away many landmarks. What we have here is a collection of 

speeches by leading members of the Roosevelt administration and 
the extremely interesting Lease-Lend reports made by the President 
to Congress this summer. The speeches are excellent reading. 

Mr. Appleby, for instance, has paid one of the most effective tributes 

to Britain (even though I find it hard to believe that there are 

35,000 houses in Clydebank). But the most important theme is 

the “ American” plan for war and peace. Its outlines can be seen 

in an excellent general speech by Mr. Wallace, in the economic 
programme of Mr. Hull, in the proposed use of Lease-Lend for 
post-war purposes sketched by the President in his report to 


origins or ends. 
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Congress. In other times, one could comment on certain simplicities 
Mr. Wallace talks of the German Revolution of 1848 in the sam 
terms as the American and French Revolutions. But the moy 
important, the only important thing about that Revolution, is tha 
it failed. There may be a score of good reasons why it failed, by 
they will not be wisely assessed if we try to.evade the fact that j 
did fail. Frankfurt is a memorial to a battle that was decisively lost, 
and there have been no convincing signs that any new and mor 
successful battle has been fought by the German liberals since. 
But more serious are the doubts which are raised by contemplating 
the official status of the speakers. Every one of them owes his 
position to Mr. Roosevelt. Only one of them, Mr. Hull, has » 
independent political position in Congress. And this programme 
cannot be carried out unless Congress agrees. The Congress jus 
elected is full of people who dislike almost every word said in the 
collection about the future collaboration of the United States jp 
world affairs. The policy advocated here has been repudiated by 
Mr. Wallace’s own State of Iowa. It has been repudiated by the 
votes of those’ American farmers who owe Mr. Wallace so much 
In these circumstances, it would have been more prudent to haye 
found some less challenging title than America’s Economic Policy 
It is the policy of the Roosevelt Administration. Whether it is q 
will be the American policy depends on the attitude of the new 
Congress, and it can be safely said that the new Congress is such, 
that some reasonable hesitation is justified before we assume tha 
the Roosevelt programme is going into effect. And, today, we need 
not be so worried about reminding critical Americans that Lord 
Simon is still in office. The new Congress will be full of American 
equivalents, with records just as vulnerable and abilities a good deal 
less impressive. D. W. Brogan. 


Egoissimus 
Ego 5. 18s.) 


We have a kindness for Mr. James Agate. The phrase may bk 
borrowed but the sentiment is sincere. Yet there are limits. He 
publishes unsolicited testimonials. The writer of one describes his 
emotion on first meeting Mr. Agate as “ half-way between a French 
child at its first communion and Tennvson crossing the bar.” What 
deep-seated self-distrust makes a man publish stuff such as that? 
It outcrops continually. Though 70,000 words were cut in MS, 
space is found for admirers’ letters that an honest reviewer has to 
read over and over again for fear of missing the point that js 
not there. 

Surely the same kink is to blame for Mr. Agate’s pernickety 
forefinger-wagging. There is no example of inaccuracy in his own 
writings, he remarK$; and so compels paternal kindness to tum 
back to this: 

Even clever people like Stella Gibbons come croppers when they 
write of things outside their own knowledge. In her new story, 
“The Hoofer and the Lady,” occurs this: “I expect he remembers 
the naughty ‘nineties and all that, Pretty grim to see Nervo and 
Knox rioting over the very spot where Cora Pearl used to swoon 
about in yards of grubby lace, what? ” Cora died in 1886, and had 
not acted in France since 1867, and never played in England. 

What Miss Gibbons wrote is plainly (very, very plainly) not a state- 
ment or misstatement of fact. And to correct what stands in n0 
need of correction the pedagogue implies that Cora Pearl acted 
She did not. 

He finds fault with Hugh Walpole’s style. It is a mote not 
be able to put a sentence together, a beam not to be able 
to put a book together. Authorship has suffered little from 
the novelist’s “unexactness” and much from the idea that fame 
can be won by emptying wastepaper-baskets into publishers’ laps 
insteac of salvage bins. Mind you, “we” still have that kindness 
for Mr. Agate To hear a critic crackling like limelight in this age 
of spotlights is grand. No other writer in the whole history o 
criticism, not one of the immortals, ‘can convey so excitingly the 
sense of gilt plaster, red plush, the house lights lowering, the floats 
ablaze and the curtain going up. So why, since he is as good 4 
that, should he put nice, friendly, silly letters into print? Since 
he needs soothing, perhaps I should add that the bumptiousness 
he heard in his recorded voice is merely what every radio speaker 
hears when listening to himself. But I am not going to put up 
with his knowledge of music inside a music-hall. When he criticises 
a popular pianist he makes the now proverbial mistake that Bradford 
made when it took Billy Bennett for a baritone. 

Otherwise I am all on the author’s side against all his critics. | 
am glad he writes not about the Bench of Bishops, but about that 


By James Agate. (Harrap. 
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“great Russian pianist” who literally could not play a single note 
because of the podginess of his fingers. And when Mr. Agate 
quotes from a serious diary which resembles war talk at breakfast, 
{ feel ashamed of having taken the object of our kindness to task at 


i 


all. M. Wittson DISHER. 


Fiction 


(Michael Joseph. tos. 6d.) 
Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
Translated by Ludwig 


To Be a Pilgrim. By Joyce Cary. 
Grand Canyon. By V. Sackvilie-West. 
The Song of Bernariette. By Franz Werfel. 
Lewisohn. (Hamish Hamilton. ros. 6d.) 

Sweet Chariot. iy Frank Baker. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 
Mr. Joyce Cary is a fortunately endowed writer, in that he has 
one strong and constant spring of inspiration for his work, but is 
able to diversify this from book to book through a wide variety of 
scenes and characterisations, and also to keep it tempered and 
salted—for his moods of exasperation, wit and conscientiousness, 
withholding him from full indulgence of his primary emotion, keep 
it shapely and acceptable, and throw odd, sharp lights across it. 
He writes mainly to re-assess the lives and values of such people 
as perhaps his parents, his aunts and uncles, were—the upper 
middle-class in these islands in the seventy years just gone, and 
to recall the kind of childhood which they gave to his generation ; 
but he is lucky in that the group from which he derives his 
memories was a pretty good mixture of oddity, character, intel- 
ligence and vitality—and luckier in his power to recapture them, to 
imagine them wittily, and to be able to express so much, and such 
perilous, true feeling for the immediate past, without becoming 
confused or sentimental. 

In To Be a Pilgrim he gives us this past as a stream of memories, 
a running commentary in the mind of an odd old man, as he 
observes the messy, hardboiled lives of a niece and nephew who 
are taking care of him in his old family place in Devon. He has 
returned there after many years and is under suspicion of being 
mad. Reopening the house, and while anxiously trying to decide 
its future, he relives all that he remembers to have happened to 
himself, his parents, his brothers and his lovely, eccentric sister. 
And he parallels the past with the present, and worries, and tries 
to form conclusions. The method is not entirely successful; the 
old man is too deliberate, too cautious and repetitive not to be over- 
exasperating in so long, a book; but there are excellent things 
scattered thickly, Mr. Cary’s writing is very careful and true, and 
the feeling and pathos of the main inspiration are justly balanced 
against crustiness, eccentricity and social and personal uneasiness. 

It is a formidable enterprise, although one that is undertaken with 
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surprising frequency by dramatists and novelists, to try and postulate 
the reactions of human beings to a universal state of affairs of 
which nobody living has any experience. In Grand Canyon, Miss 
Sackville-West assumes that Germany has defeated Great Britain 
in the present war, has trapped the United States into signing a 
peace and has then resumed hostilities on a gargantuan scale. A 
group of people staying at a country hotel near the Grand Canyon, 
under a Quisling manager, are suddenly plunged into alarms and 
horrors of which most of them retain only too vivid a memory from 
the “ Nazi War.” These people—the fat, observant, critical, solitary 
man ; the lovely haunted American girl and her aviator brother; 
the tiresome Polish lady with her parrot—have figured in many, many 
novels, and add nothing to the credibility of the situation in which 
they stand. Nor is the strain on credulity relieved when all are 
killed on their way to seek shelter in the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon and—failing to realise what has befallen them—continue 
their cerebral processes and many of their physical ones as well. It 
would be difficult for Miss Sackville-West to write otherwise than 
with grace and distinction; but her matter, this time, seems un- 
fortunately unworthy of her manner. 

In The Song of Bernardette, a long, painstakingly written book, 
Mr. Franz Werfei has chosen an emotional approach to the story 
of the peasant girl, Bernardette Soubirous, who claimed to have 
seen a holy vision at Lourdes. It is a permissible approach for 
the layman, who is not engaged in proving either the truth or 
alsity of Bernardette’s story. But it cannot possess any real value, 
for the simple reason that the whole interest must lie in the question 
of the authenticity of the vision. Either Bernardette was a hysteric 
or a conscious fraud—or she did have a vision. To assert that 
any one of these three assumptions is truc, without bringing forward 
serious corroborative evidence in support, means nothing at all— 
save that someone has written a story, making points for or against 
Bernardette, according to his inclination. Taken then as a story, 
the book may prove interesting, and even touching, to those who 
like stories. It will make no appeal either to the devout believer 
or the dispassionate unbeliever, because its major premiss rests 
on nothing at all. 

The only thing to say of Sweet Chariot is that either you will 
like it or dislike it. All depends on whether the idea of a Guardian 
Angel coming to earth and changing places with his ward—a pre- 
paratory schoolmaster—appeals to you or not. If it does, go ahead. 
There are plenty of happenings, most of the characters are well 
delineated, and flashes of humour make their appearance here and 
there. But if the whole idea of this celestial Box and Cox seems 
to you either dreary or unconvincing or definitely whimsical, then 
leave it to others. One can always hope for a revival of The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back, easily the best example of this well-wom 
theme. Kate O’Brien. 


Shorter Notices 





Midnight Hour. By Nicodemus. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


TuiIs unusual book will be appraised by different readers differently. 
It is the record of a conflict of soul covering a period of five months 
in 1941, the writer’s problem being whether he could, and should, 
take Holy Orders. Having at last resolved his doubts, he is refused 
ordination in the end as the consequence of the publication of an 
article (an extract from this diary) in which he declared inter aha 
that “they who ally themselves with the Church of England ally 
themselves with death and go down in spirit to a grave of the spirit.” 
Opinions will, and must, differ as to the proper limits of intro- 
spection. This is a very concentration of introspection, and the 
question is inevitably raised whether total severance, even if only 
for five months, from the toil and travail of the world at such 4 
crisis in the world’s destiny is the best medicine for a troubled 
spirit or the highest fulfilment of service to humanity. It is ex- 
plained that this journal was never intended for publication, but it 
is hard to conceive wherein it differs from a journal that was. Some 
passages are marked by true spontaneity, some are as unmistakably 
artificial, and several are inevitably reminiscent of the writings of 
Michael Fairless. To some minds the book will make a strong 
eppeal. 

Bradley’s Dialectic. By R. W. Church. (Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.) 
PROFESSOR CHURCH’S admirable study of Hume’s Theory of the 
Understanding is well known. Now the undenominational patience, 
accuracy and fairness which were there devoted to the greatest of 
British empiricists have been applied, with equal success, to the 
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greatest of British idealists. In less than 200 pages Professor Church 
finds roon. to state and elucidate with convincing clarity the 
principles of Bradiey’s metaphysics, to convict some cf Bradley’s 
recent Cambridge critics of patent failure to understand what he 
said and meant, and finally to present some pertinent, and indeed 
fundamental, criticisms of his own. The bovk is one for philosophers 
rather than iaymen; Bradley’s eloquent style (so much admired 
by Mr T S Eliot) tends to conceal the highly technical character 
of his argument, but Professor Church’s plain prose makes it clear 
that only a reader well grounded in logic and metaphysics can 
successfully follow its intricacies. Among philosophers, ihe dwindling 
band of systematic idealists will appreciate the concise and scholarly 
handling of familiar material, while empiricists may learn to base 
their hostility to Bradley on a correct understanding of his views. 
Adherents of either school will be reminded that the basic assump- 
tions of both are incapable of demonstration and may be left to 
reflect on the suggestion that a philosopher’s choic: of doctrine 
is determined, in jhe !ast analysis, not by reason but by temperament. 


Journey ‘or Margaret. By W L. White. (Hurst ani Blackett. 7s. 6d.) 
CHRISTOPHER Mor tey finds that this book says more to him than 
anything yet published about the war. Without going to this length, 
it is possible to agree that there is something very fresh and 
poignant abou this description of an American war correspondent’s 
visit t» London in the Blitz, his adoption of two war orphans, and 
finally his journey back to America with one of them. In England, 
Mr. White spends nights at the R.A.F. flying posts watching the 
bombers go off to Germany, he is bombed, he goes mine-sweeping 
in the English Channel, and rides amongst the incendiaries with 
the fire-engines. There is a good description of his journey to 
England in one of the American destroyers lent to this country, but 
perhaps the most cheering part of this book is that which describes 
the child’s rest-centre run by Anna Freud in Hampstead for the 
children rendered homeless or neurotic by the air raids. The 
children’s tears on leaving this place are a tribute to the success of 
its work To one who imagines he is sated with the literature of 
the Blitz, and particularly accounts of it by American observers, 
his small, unpretentious book may come as a welcome surprise. 


Meet the South Americans By Car! Crow (Hamish Hamilton. 
12s 6d 
THERE are comparatively few books about South America, and this 
is a thoroughly readable addition to their number. As the dust- 
cover sugges, it 1s the ideal accompaniment to Mr. Gunther’s 
more seriously poktical investigations in Inside Latin America. Mr. 
Crow describes the life of twenty countries, the uresome formalities 
necessary for entering Rio, the dark clothes of the women (due to 
their custom of wearing mourning for distant relatives), the re- 
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markable railways, and the superior airs of the Argenunians. A re. 
assuring section of the book, entitled “ Popeye and the Propagan. 
dists,” reveals that in spite of large sums of money, the German 
efforts to fill South American papers with propagandist articles in 
their favour has met with but little success. Also the Nazi agents 
talk too much and are too well-known locally. There are also some 
agreeable illustrations. 

Politics and Political Organisations in America, 

Cousens. (Macmilian. $4.) 

AT this time a knowledge of American politics has more claim on 
our system of intellectual priorities than it had in peace time. It is 
no longer a luxury but a necessity for the good citizen to know some. 
thing of how the political system of the United States works. Pro. 
fessor Cousens has had an American audience in mind, but the 
English reader will seldom be at a loss in these clear, well-planned 
if not strikingly original chapters. A welcome innovation is the large 
proportion of the space given to party history. Without some know. 
ledge of the background of American parties, understanding of the 
contemporary scene is impossible. If the resultant picture is very 
unlike a British political landscape, all the better ; it reminds us that 
America is a foreign land. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
Goop news from the war fronts has followed so swiftly on the 
heels of the rise in the stock markets that it almost seems as if the 
general level of security prices has proved once again a reliable 
guide to the course of events. Now that the war prospect looks 
better, markets have become irregular. Those with handsome capital 
profits in hand or old holders who take the view that for the time 
being prices are high enough have been selliag, while new enthusiasts 
have joined the ranks of the buyers. Dealings have thus become 
much less one-way than in recent months and correspondingly more 
fluid. Instead of the booming prices one might have expected, the 
course of markets has been staid. 
ARE PRICES TOO HIGH? 

There is, of course, a body of opinion in Westminster which 
regards the recent activity in Throgmorton Street as undesirable and 
calling for some official restraint. The argument seems to be that 
speculative buying is wrong at any time, but indecent as well as 
immoral in time of war. Again, rises in equity shares are “in- 
flationary ” and unhelpful to gilt-edged stocks. Frankly, I do not 
see much force in all these contentions. While it is true that wild 
speculative activity is especially out of place in war-time when people 
ought to be more-sefully engaged, there is nothing to suggest that 
buying has become wild or that the rise in quotations, taken by 
and large, has been over-done. It is the function of the stock 
markets to discount events in advance, and that is what is happening 
now. So long as the new issue market remains closed, there can be 
no appreciable diversion of funds from gilt-edged. 

GAUMONT-BRITISH RESULTS 

The new management of the Gaumont-British Picture Corpor:- 
tion, headed by Mr. J. Arthur Rank, is to be congratulated on the 
improved form in which the accounts are now presented. In a 
consolidated statement the financial position of the group is clearly 
set out and is considerably stronger than at March 31, 1941. Hold- 
ings of cash and gilt-edged have risen from £428,493 to £1,225,771, 
while loans on mortgage and debentures have been reduced from 
£1,993,825 to £1,919,162 and bank overdrafts from £237,029 to 
£137,475. Earnings, struck after providing for E.P.T., have risen 
from £1,325,294 to £1,714,291 and ordinary dividends have been 
resumed with a payment of 6 per cent. In present conditions gross 
earnings will doubtless reach new peaks, but the chairman warns 
shareholders of the éffects of E.P.T., which may reduce the net dis- 
tributable amount in the current vear. At 12s. 44$d., the Ios. 
ordinaries, yielding about § per cent., look fairly valued. 

A SHARE FOR RECOVERY 

Investors in search of low-priced shares with scope for capital 
appreciation might consider the tos. ordinaries of R. E. Jones, the 
catering concern, now quoted around 7s. 9d. Before the war the 
dividend was regularly held at 5 per cent. and the shares averaged 
about 11s. 6d. Since the war, however, no dividends have been 
paid, but substantial sums have been placed to reserve. I shall be 
surprised if the next accounts, covering the year to October 31st, do 
not show a considerable improvement which will justify the shares 
standing at or around their par value. 


By Theodore W, 
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IN THIS OUR CENTENARY YEAR 


|) children are still seeking admission to our Homes and 
Training Ship. Many are the children of Sailors, 
Soldiers, and Airmen killed in action. 


YOU can help to ensure that none of these children 
are turned away owing to lack 
of funds, if you will send a 
Centenary gift towards this great 
work of caring for poor children. 
Since April, 1843, over 36,000 
poor children have passed through 
our doors. 

Every child under our care means 
one more useful citizen. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 
NOW 

Please also remember’ The 

Shaftesbury Homes in your 


Please answer our cali. Will. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP, 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. O.B.E 
Deputy Chairman: 
THE RT. HON. LORD DARYNGTON of WITLEY, P.C. 
Chairman of the “ Arethusa” Ship Committee: 
Admiral of the Fleet The EARL of CORK and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C:V.O. 
General Secretary : 
F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 




















DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





The work of these Homes is more than ever necessary in this fourth 

year of war. 8,200 boys and girls are constantly being supported, of 

whom more than 2.000 are babies and toddlers of five and under. 
Please signify your practical sympathy by sending 


it will feed a child for 10 days 
5,500 children admitted since war began, including 1,200 war cases. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should be sent 
to 22 Barnarce House, Stepney Causeway, London, ° 








Perhaps the chief element which contributes to the 
joyousness of Christmas is giving. Everyone is bent 
on bestowing gifts and bringing gladness to others; 
that is what makes the season one of such happiness. 





We would like you to remember especially the work of 
JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE. Our Christmas Appeals in the 
past have met with a generous response from those who know and 
appreciate our work. Now that circumstances are unusually difficult 
we rely on the public, more than ever before, to support the training 
and maintaining of crippled girls; bringing relief and partial inde- 
pendence to a class who otherwise would be in a desperate condition. 


For our Girls’ Orphanage we should welcome gifts of toys, books 
and anything likely to add to the happiness of our 150 charges. 
Their ages range from babyhood to 15 years. Parcels for the 
Orphanage should be addressed: JOHN GROOM’S ORPHANAGE, 
Davenport House, Worfield, Nr. Bridgnorth, Salop. 


Report gladly sent on request. 
Contributions and enquiries to the Secretary. 


President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK, 
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37, Sekforde St., Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1. 

















Saving serves the State 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil 
the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
more War Loan, and you may receive 
some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 




















THE BANK OF -AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australi a and New Zealand, 


issues Telegray rransfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cicaues. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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HANGING YOUR NAME by Deed 


“Poll is a troublesome business, 
but changing your smoke to King 
Six Cigars is easy, economical and 


most satisfactory, 











rikeSONAL 


>» OMBED, burned, but unbeaten, GUY’S HOSPITAL, 
» S.E.1, still continues its vital services in the front 
line. Over £16,000 income has been lost in rents alone. 
Please send gifts to APPEAL SECRETARY, 
( TAMERADS and riome Moves urgenuy wanted for essen- 
al and most mportant work, “ Talkies,” Home 
Cines, Le cas, Contax and all miniature cameras should not 
be dle. Much more up-to-date models after the war, and 
the top price we can now pay will be better invested in War 
= nes.—Wattact HEATON Lip. 127 New Bond Stree 
( tANCER SUFFERER. Poor widow, alone, net income 
11s. 6d. per week. Funds for nourishment urgently 
needed. Jewellery gratefully received. Please help. Case 
288 42.—NATIONAL Socrety FoR CANCER RELIEF (Registered 
Charity), 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
| yu: TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first .esson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
= her > Hand News from Speakers ust arrived trom 
Enemy-Occupied China.” In the Kingsway Hall, 
W.C.2, on Saturday November 14th, at 3 p.m. 
Speakers Miss Eleanor Hinder (Chief of Industrial and 
Social Division, Shanghai Municipal Council), Mr. Charles 
Skepper (Shanghai Radio Station), Mr. John Alexander 
(Press Attache British Embassy, China), Miss H. Cook 
(Village Worker from Chinese Interior), and others. 
Tickets 6d. and 1s., from CHINA CAMPAIGN COMMITTEB, 
34 Victoria Street, S.W.1, and at the door. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFar.ang (C), 
The Study 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK Confidential London Address, Letters 
redirected. $s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.x1. 


Kingsway 


| YEFRESd YOURSELF in English Country. 
\ Descriptive List (4d, post free) 
- of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
*eOvLe § REFRESHMENT House AssOciATIONn, Ltn. 
St. Georee’s House Regent Street. W.1. 
’ISIT OR WRITE TO FRIENDS’ BOOK CENTRE, 


(opposite Euston Station), 


Euston Road, N.W.1 ss 
international and 


Current literature on religious, social 
like subjects Full cook service, 
Phone: Euston 3602. 
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including Purchase Tas 





“ Eclipse” Blades are now made on.y in 
the popular slotted pattern, and though 
scarcer than usual, they are still obtain- 


able by those on the lookout for clean and 
comfortable shaving 
Obtain 'y from Retailers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) 


hile o 


LTD. 





YPARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 
Ss writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
in spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only School under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 
book, “ Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept.. 
L.S.]., <7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
TEVYPING o1 ali kinds underiaken.—Apply, Miss Epy+ 
<¢ Carrol! Avenue, Merrow Tele.: Guildford 389s. 
TN\HE SPECIAL INGREDIENTS in “ Bermaline” 
I Bread give the little more that means so much to the 
goodness of bread. A joy to eat and very digestible. Ask 
your Baker, or write “ BERMALINE,” Fairley St., Glasgow. 
TILL you help to savea human life? The Brompton 
W Hospital for Consumption has saved thousands 
from an early death and has restored their capacity to 
earn a livelihood. Please help with a donation and 
remember Brompton in your Will.— The Treasurer, 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 





— 





BURMA ROAD 
SYRIA 


INDIA 
ETHIOPIA 


on request from 





LIBYAN DESERT 


To maintain its work for the relief of suffering 
in these areas and in this country, and to be 
ready to meet fresh calls, the Friends’ Ambulance 
Unit now appeals for £30,000. The work is de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new Report, available 


FRIENDS’ AMBULANCE UNIT 
4, Gordon Square, London, W.C.! 


Registered under the War Charities Act 1940 


built up a 
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York 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


During a century of consistent progress there has been 


Premium income o! £1,775,000 
Funds ot Over £27,000,000 
and the oitice has 
Paid in Claims £41 ,000,000 


ot which over £10,000,000 was bonus 
Lite Assurance 1s a long-term contract and Security is the 
prime consideration in the choice of a Life Office. 


At the end o! ror years of successful work, the Report on 
the Institution’s position discloses not only a conservative 
valuation of the assets, but a strong valuation of the 
liabilities on a basis which is probably not excelled by 
iny other Office. 


The Institution is conducted on the Mutua! Principle. There 
being no shareholders all profits belong to the members. 


Write tor Prospectus 


Sir ERNEST J. P. BENN, Bt. 


Chairman and Managing Director. 


(EAD OFFICE 





ir offices, No. 99 Gower St., 


1942 


= | w* TCHES WANTED. 


New, Oia, Disusea, Ou of 





order. Top prices paid, Send registered. Cash o 
offer oy retun.—KAY’S (SN) 19 Hopwood Avenue 
Manchester, 

~EDUCATIONAL 


I \ROM £20 4 cerm. Few vacancies g'ris 9-11 in P.N.E.U, 
1 “Woodland Home-School. Exceptional music ang 
Languages, Swimming, Riding, Rhythmics, Farming, House. 
craft. Fully qualified staff—HEADMISTREssS, Pounsley Farm, 
Blackboys, Sussex. 
OME Study Courses for Children Prospectus— 
Junior Correspondence School, Box No. A868. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. — Seveg 
4 Open Entrance Scholarships (value £84-£50) will be 
awarded in March next. There are also Exhibitions (value 
£50-£40) for Music and Art and for boys of good genemj 
ability and personality —Apply to the Headmaster, E, B 


Casts .M.A. (Oxon). 
COLLEGE FOR’ GIRLS, 


] OWTHER 
4 
ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Chairman: SIR RONALD MACI EAY, G.C.M.G. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. Savers, M.A. Cantab, 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Junior, Senior 
and Music entrance scholarships will be held on 8th, oth 
and roth March, 1943. Normal inclusive fees £144 pa; 
maximum senior scholarship £80 p.a, For full particulay 
apply to the HEADMisTREss. Entries close 20th February, 


EXHIBITION 

kK ANTASIES: Drawings and Water Colours 

KATERINA WILCAYNSKI at the Berkeley Ga. 
leries. 20 Davies Street. W.1. 
Qi TANLEY SPENCER: Paintings and Drawings. Im. 
‘ portant Exhibition arranged in conjunction with Arthur 
Tooth and Sons.— Leicester GALLERIES. Leicester Square 
10-5.30. 





APPOINTMENTS 
ADY ACCOUNTANT seeks part-time work.—H,, 
4 Cartwright Gardens, W.C.1. 
YEADING EDUCATION COMMITTER 


A 

The South Reading Community Centre requires the 
services of an ASSISTANT WARDEN, who would also aq 
as YOUTH ORGANISER and CLUB LEADER. 

Applications are invited from suitable women. 

Commencing salary from £200 according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Women aged 18 to 31 years must obtain permission from 
the M‘nistry of Labour to apply for this post. 

Further particulars on application with stamped addressed 
envelope to the undersigned. 

F. V. MERRIMAN, Chief Education Officer, 
Education Office, Blagrave Street, READING. 





Established 1840 





196 Strand, London. W.C.2 


"Phone Temple Bar 4062 
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